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introduction: 


‘This vear, Emigre is celebrating its tenth anniversary. Ten years ago the idea for Emigre magazine was born and in early 1984 the first issue was published 


All Fired Up 


A very special “thank you" goes out (o Rick Valicenti, whase seemingly limitle: 


energy not only allows him to produce graphic design that leaves an afterimage on 
my retina. but also produces at a ferocious pace as well, and 10 Sergio Polano for 
bringing fo us the inspirational work of Aldo Novarese, 0 true master whase 
creativity simply humbles us. 


am not certain how we 


+f 12 hours a day and six days a week for the past ten years probably didn’t hurt. The fact that the introduction of the Macintosh 
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7re certainly gave us a tremendous jolt of energy and a new outlook on design. We were among the first to produce graphic de- 

tention to our work. That, too, was very helpful in getting Emigre magazine and, tater on, our type foundry, off the ground. 

J rather crudely and lacked direction. We're a bit more focused now, and with that has come a more calculated way of pro- 

5 9s a result. What we haven't lost, however, is our independence. Emigre does not rely on advertisers who expect us to en~ 

lining our editorial poticy, no investors interested only in the bottom line, or no major national distributor telling us where to 

ad you seem to trust us and be open-minded and curious enough to simply wait and see what the next issue has to offer. 
Thank you for that 


weren't for the generous and inspired contributions from graphic designers, worldwid 


who continue to regard Emigre as a 


their professional work and personal experiments and they write letters, often challenging whatever we have taken for grant- 


to find out what makes them tick. Then, all we do is bundle it in such a way that you can't ignore it and call it “Emigre.” This 


, and fax us, and send us their work, we'll continue to share it with you so we can all continue to be amazed with this thing 
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introduction: 


All Fired Up 
A very special “thank you” goes out to Rick Valicenti, whose seemingly limitless 
enerey not only allows him to produce graphic design that leaves an afterimage on 
my retina. but also produces at a ferocious pace as well, and to Sergio Polano for 
bringing to us the Inspirational work of Aldo Novarese. a true master whose 
creativity simply humbles us 


This year, Emigre is celebrating its tenth anniversary. Ten years ago the idea for Emigre magazine was born and in early 1964 the first issue was published. | am not certain how we 
got to where we are now, but working an average of 12 hours a day and six days a week for the past ten years probably didn't hurt. The fact that the introduction of the Macintosh 
coincided with the publication of the first issues of Emigre certainly gave us a tremendous jolt of energy and a new outlook on design. We were among the first to produce graphic de- 
sign on this machine and that is why people first paid attention to our work. That, too, was very helpful in getting Emigre magazine and, later on, our type foundry, off the ground. 
Admittedly, those first issues of Emigre were designed rather crudely and lacked direction. We're a bit more focused now, and with that has come a more calculated way of pro- 
ducing the magazine. We've both lost and gained readers as a result. What we haven't lost, however, is our independence. Emigre does not rely on advertisers who expect us to en- 
dorse their products, there is no publishing concern outlining our editorial policy, no investors interested only in the bottom line, or no major national distributor telling us where to 
Place our logo. We are supported by you, the readers, and you seem to trust us and be open-minded and curious enough to simply wait and see what the next issue has to offer. 
Thank you for that. 


We would have had very litt f it weren't for the generous and inspired contributions from graphic designers, worldwide, who continue to regard Emigre as a 


to offer, though, 


meeting ground for new ideas. They send us samples of their professional work and personal experiments and they write letters, often challenging whatever we have taken for grant- 


ed in graphic design. in turn, we challenge them and try to find out what makes them tick. Then, all we do is bundle it in such a way that you can't ignore it and call it “Emigre.” This 


ts what makes Emigre magazine all that it’s been said to be: Guiting edge, garbage, Deconstructivist, outdated, to far ont, asedemls, waderground, Po 


heat 


Pi, pPYak, Post-Structuralist, ast fresh, 


we Findwlgent, computer trash, soph a. 2 whatever. 


As long as fans and foes alike continue to call, write, and fax us, and send us their work, we'll continue to share it with you so we can all continue to be amazed with this thing 
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Wie: 


Let us know what you think. Write to Emigre and we will publish your letters 


and try to respond. (WE 00 RESERVE THE RIGHT TO EDIT ) 


Dear Emigre, 


1 am writing you concerning a typography course that will take place at the BAU School of Design in Barcelona during the first half of 1993. | am the graphic designer in charge of 


‘the course. 


The course will be non-academic, covering the different movements and styles throughout the centuries in the history of writing. To avoid a classical approach, | decided to deal 


with experimental typography, having included your work at Emigre and the work of Neville Brody and April Greiman. 
{ think that your work clearly represents the critical period that the end-of-the-century's typography is going through: the transition between the half-mechanized methods of the 


graphic designer and the abstract proposal of the computer. 


it’s funny to observe that while the Abstract Expressionists - with people like Pollock ~ took the canvas from the easel and placed it on the ground, technology has taken the page 
from the table and placed it back on the easel - the screen. While working with computers, compositional arrangements are no longer dictated by a preconceived style concept; in- 
stead, they are subjected to the computer's mechanics. Thus they end up being more decisive in the page's final look than the ideas and personality of the designer him/herself (taking 
into account that the page as a physical object has almost vanished from the creative stage). 

it’s difficult to determine if this tendency is bad or good. The final result still depends on the person who's working with the computer (25 RitaSue Siegel says: ~..the design offices that did 
the best work before the computer revolution are still the best after the computer revolution... CA April 1991), But as the use of the computer becomes widespread, the operator responsible for en- 


tering information into the computer, and who also sometimes makes decisions concerning style, doesn’t always have a broad knowledge of graphic design. And we know that the in— 


dustry (especially in times of crisis and recession) values efficiency and speed more than the actual graphic quality of a particular work. 
To tell the extent to which computer technology will affect our reading habits is no easy job. The Roman alphabet has lasted for almost 20 centuries, surviving the Middle Ages and 


the invention of printing and photo typesetting. 1 believe that today's dilemma (as in past ages) is whether quality will prevail over production speed, or style over financial success. 


These are some of the ideas that | plan to develop around my cours’ 


in experimental typography. 


i would like you to please tell me if you agree with my view on the sul 


ct or if you think that I'm heading miles away from the original concept of your magazine. 


Hoping that your magazine still maintains such a high standard of graphic quality and research, | remain. 
Yours Sincerely, 

Andrés Salvorezzo, Barcelona, Spain 

Re.sponse: 


Dear Andrés Satvarezza, 


tam flattered by your remark that our work represents the “critical period that the end-of-th 


entury's typography is going through.” (Presuming you meant this in a positive way?) 


Yes, since working on a computer | have often experienced how the computer's mechanics dictate compositional arrangements. Although i understand that this is the price one pays 


when assimilating a new technology, it still bothers me. in order to regain some control over my designs, | have purposely steered away from upgrading my now outdated version 4.5 
of ReadySetGo!. This version, which i use for all my design, does not allow me, for instance, to rotate, stretch and/or distort type. Now | can again concentrate not so much on what 


you refer to as “preconceived style concepts,” but, more importantly, on “the idea” or “concept” for a design, as opposed to fiddling for hours with software that allows me to do 
anything imaginable. 


Rudy VanderLans 


Dear Emigre, 

Re: Cameron Marshall's letter in Emigre 24. 

What's wrong with Helvetica? Helvetica is all teeth and no smite. 
Yours sincerely, 


Michael J. Bojkowski, Somewhere else in Victoria. Australia 


Dear Emigre, 


This is a message to Cameron Marshall, who wrote about Helvetica in Emigre 24. 


Hi Cameron. There's nothing wrong with this typeface. Meivetica (and Helvetica Narrow as well) is the cream of the crop. WOT? 
Keep your seriousness and be careful about any kind of humor in the Austratian jungle. 


Welcome to the club of people with no sense of nonsens: 


The membership costs half a brief note to Emigre per year; so you have already earned one free year. 


Stefan Schaler, Berlin, Germany. 


Dear Emigre, 


1 must have been temporarily insane and i didn’t intend to make Mr. Stankowski appear overly ignorant (sce my letter in Emigre 24). His book of typograms was set in Univers 75 (an 


other “functional typeface”), not in Akzidenz Grotestesci. 4 oy next pose 


(No excuypitear 


ll 


Mail: 
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Frank Heine, 


IN FRONT OF HIS REMEDY TYPEFACE IN 


A short comment for Cameron Marshall (and others? 


{wasn’t sure whether your remark in Emigre 24 was meant seriously. My immediate reaction was to set your message in Remedy Double and 
make it a part of an exhibition here in Stuttgart, where the Remedy typeface designs were being shown. 

From a serious point of view: Of course there's nothing wrong with the typeface itself and | don’t rule out the chance of creating great de- 
signs with it. 


What confuses me more is the career of this font; you cannot deny that Helvetica is a distinguished representative of the 50's and 60's era, 


whose graphic design (in Germany) was influenced by the work of the Hochschule fir Gestaltung, Utm. (It, in turn, was influenced by the aims of the Bauhaus; that is, functionality. reduction, clarity 
etc.) At that time, this typeface was modern and absolutely up-to-date. But today we have a very different situation. We now have a tool of individuality in the Apple Macintosh com- 
puter and we overcame the unshakable belief that form follows function. We now have a strong need for humanity, warmth and emotion. 


So why are legions of designers still using Helvetica extensively? Why do big corporations still favor it? Because it is neutral. Because there are no emotions in this typeface. Thus, 


there's no risk in using Helvetica. That's exactly the harmless conformity/uniformity | talked about, which is, for me, completely out of date! 
By the way, the same applies to Futura, which has replaced Helvetica in many areas. Take, for instance, the monotony in the U.S. concerning the usage of all bold/extrabold Futur 
cuts (often set in all caps). i mean, you have several thousand fonts to choose from. Why Helvetica? Why Futura? 
Best wishes, 


Frank Heine (designer of the Remedy and Motion typeface families), Stuttgart. Germany. 


Dear Emigre, 
Please remove zip code 31098 from your mailing lists. This is a government installation and unofficial or personal mail is unauthorized for distribution on this base. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 


Daniel F. Kerker. Major United States Air Force. Headquarters Squadron, Section Commander, Robins AFB, Georgia 


Dear Emigre, 
Could you please send me another copy of the Emigre font catalog? Someone stole mine. 
Thanks, 


Jo Anna Schull, Huntington Beach, California 


Dear Emigre, 
Thank you very much for your letter informing us of the expiration of our subscription. 
This subscription was previously paid for by one of our graduates who now lives in the USA, Professor Krzysztof Lenk. Emigre has been very helpful and important for our students 
and was highly appreciated by our teaching staff members. 
Unfortunately, we cannot afford to pay the renewal subscription. Thank you again for helping us in the didactic process. 


With all best wishe: 


Cecelia Dunin-Horkawicz, Librarian, Panstwowa Wyzsza Szkola Sztuk Plastycznych. Lodz, Poland 


Dear Emigre, 
Just retrieved the mags from the jaws of the Loch Ness monster (which looks a bit like Massimo Vignelli), to which all uncollected UPS parcels are fed. My sorrow at having to part with 
an extra 18 pounds sterling was soon forgotten when | opened the box to the delicious smell of $0 freshly baked Emigres with delicious orange covers. 
Yours sincerely, 


Neil Macmillan, Typographic Assistance, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Dear Rudy Vandertans, 


We are seniors in graphic design at North Carolina State University in Ra! 


igh, North Caroli 


a. While we are usually very pleased with your magazine and the questions it engenders 
concerning graphic design, we take issue with some of the contents of Emigre 25. Our questions were initiated by the visit of Anne Burdick to the school of design. While here, she al- 


tuded to the issue of the exportability of graphic design across cultural boundaries. We feel that that issue is handled in a rather clumsy manner in that particular issue of Emigr 


The images that we refer to are #1, the cover and #2, the image in the piece designed by Mart. Warmerdam on page two. 
The image of the person of African origin on the cover with a price on her/his face is rather disquieting. None of the work i have seen from Holland, either in print or during tec 


tures by Gert Dumbar, Rick Vermeulen, Linda van Deursen and Armand Mevis displays the mul! 


cultural influence or audience that your cover implies. As a publisher for a magazine 


intended primarily for the U.S., isn’t this image a loaded gun? No matter how it 


perceived in Europe, here it cannot be taken lightly or without considering the negative connota- 


Contn'd 


tions. 


The image of the space shuttle Challenger explosion on the second page is one that every American over the age of eighteen now remembers in the same manner that our parents’ 


generation remembers the assassination of John F. Kennedy. This image can never be viewed out of that context. Both these images and their use in the magazine imply that design is 


not exportable; it does not cross cultural boundaries smoothly without keen awareness of the origins of both words and images, as well as their possible interpretations by the in— 


tended audience. We raise t 


questions and send this letter to you because we respect your work ond value the questions it has helped us answer, as well as the alternatives it 
fas presented. Thanks for your tine. 
Bincerety 
Christopher Corwin & Corbett Marshall. North Carolina State University. Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Dear Christopher Corwin & Corbett Marshall, [SECO 
Thank you kindly for your response. Although we expected dozens of letters in response to the “Made in Holland” issue, yours has been the only one so far. Perhaps most graphic 


designers who have read that issue (and there must be at least 6.500. because that’s how many copies we have sold to date) do not see anything wrong with any of the images published; or, at 


ast, they are not insulted by their meaning. This surprises me, though, because | admit that Emigre 25 was the most difficult and dangerou: 


sue we have published, so far. 


Before 1 elucidate on why | chose to publish the cover image without changing it, | should explain the process of how these “guest-edited” issues are put together, which is quite 
simple. 

Once every four or five issues we invite someone to guest-edit an issue of Emigre. After a theme has been established and the persons willing to take responsibility for design and 
production have come forward, they are granted carte blanche both editorially and in terms of graphic design. Their only limitations are the mechanical and physical parameters of 
Emigre magazine, e.g., size, one color throughout, etc. And then, of course, there is the deadline. Exactly one week after the deadline had passed, | received the complete and cam- 
era-ready art boards of the entire “Made in Holland” issue. (Yes, when we say “Made in Holland,” we are not kidding!) With guest-edited issues, this is usually the first time that we at Emigre 
get to see and read it. Needless to say, at this point it is difficult to change much, and usually we have little intention of doing so, since it is our policy to not edit or change or touch 
the submitted writings or designs. The editing process takes place when we select the contributors. Whatever they submit we assume is created with a great deal of passion, con- 
sideration and thoughtfulness. Beyond that, we try to roll with the punches. Well, with the Dutch issue we were served a heavyweight, 15 round bout. There were quite a few ideas and 


images that I felt uneasy about, not unlike yourselves. However, after much discussion with the creators of the issue, and others here at the Emigre office, | am proud to say that Em- 


igre 25 was published virtually unchanged. Some of the images are as 


squieting to me as they are to you, and they would not be the images that | would choose myself when de 
signing Emigre. The intention for doing this issue, however, was to show the work, ideas and attitudes of a younger generation of Dutch graphic designers. i feel that the issue as a 
whole is successful in doing so. 


Next, 1 will try to give you some insight into our initial objections, and some of the discussions we engaged in here at the Emigre offi 


particularly in regards to the cover image. 
Although | was immediately aware of the negative connotations that this cover image could suggest, | also felt that it dealt with the notion of “authenticity” in a rather pointed yet 
appropriate way. Few people know that Holland is inhabited by hundreds of thousands of peopte of color (descendants and immigrants from. among other countries. the former Dutch colonies of In: 


donesia and Surinam). These are Dutch peop! 


Many are born in Holland, speak Dutch fluently, hotd Dutch passports, etc. 
1 never made the connection, as you did, that the cover image was used to represent the multi-cultural influences visible in the work of the designers (and you might be correct by stat 
{ng that few if none of these influences are present in Dutch design). instead, and again, this is my personal interpretation, 1 felt the image was used as a metaphor to suggest that perhaps 


Americans are not exactly as familiar with Holland and Dutch design as they might think. Just as the stereotypical image of the blond, biue- 


yed, clog-wearing Dutch Boy Paint image 


is incomplete, so is the notion that Dutch design is perfectly represented by Piet Zwart, Jan van Toorn and Gert Dumbar. 


My first hesitation in publishing this cover was that i felt it was ironic to show the portrait of a person of color on the cover of a graphic design magazine, since the design in- 


dustry, both in Holland and the U.S., is dominated by white males. 
1 never doubted that the designer was aware of some of the negative connotations that this image might evoke, particularly in the U.S. Yet | was apprehensive. How will our read- 


ers view this image? | called Vincent van Baar, who co-edited the issue with Armand Mev: 


who designed the cover. “it is simply impossible to take into consideration every single 
connotation that readers might pick up when viewing images,” Vincent stated. “But isn't the price of $7.95 painted on the face a sad and emvarrassing reminder of slavery?” | asked, 
“Or worse yet, will it give people the impression that Emigre is indifferent or insensitive about slavery, perhaps?” The question sounded silly the minute | had asked it. “Of course 
not. That's so farfetched!” submitted someone in the Emigre office. “You're right,” 1 said, trying to calm myself, “The $7.95 refers to the price of the magazine. Everybody knows 
that.” But { was still not at peace. On the one hand, | was satisfied that the image as a whole could be seen as a metaphor, but on the other hand, | wanted the reader to see the 


price painted on the face only as an indication of how much th 


magazine costs, without any other connotations. 
Things were getting pretty muddy, like one of those student crits i let myself get talked into doing too often. Perhaps i should go right to the designer. Find out, first hand, why he 


picked that image. So i faxed Armand Mevis and asked him to explain his concept. On the following page is his rej 


|, which he faxed to us, and which somewhat satisfied my publish- 
er's angst. 


in regard to the piece designed by Mart. Warmerdam: That particular image was broadcast around the world by American broadcast companies such as CNN, which are forever ex- 


panding their commercial and economic territories whi 


infiltrating cultures around the world with their sensationalist images, sound bites and discombobulated factoids. Perhaps 
Mart. Warmerdam's usage of this image is simply the result of American imperialism, and is his revenge for having to watch Oprah on Dutch television. 


Rudy VanderLans. Publisher. Emigre magazine. 
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“A work in which there are theories 1s like an object which has its price-tag on it 


MARCEL PROUST 


Dear Rudy Vandertans, 
“The first idea that came up in my mind, after we had decided that Emigre 25 had to took like a 20)!” magazine, with departments and all, was that it needed a face on the cov- 


er, no matter what. Virtually 


| magazines, with the exception of biker magazines, place a face on the cover, week after week. Anonymous faces, barely visible because they are 


usually covered with typography announcing the contents. 


Admittedly, at one point there was an idea to design a cover showing an image of a wooden shoe. i had used an image of a wooden shoe for the design of the cover of an agenda for 


After Nature (see page 15. Emigre 25). The clog is painted with letters saying this is the “1992 After Nature agenda.” The typography 


worked onto and fused together with the image. 


This gave us the idea to tattoo the face as well. All information had to be applied directly onto the face; Emigre 25, Made in Holland, Special issue, Price U.S. 87.95. This way the 


face would be covered completely with type, like other “P24” magazines, only differently. 


Furthermore, i felt it had to be a female face, which would seduce you with its looks, winking at the readers (and ID magazine). The wink would be accomplished by covering one eye 
with the Emigre logo. A face of a Dutch Caucasian female would be the obvious choice. However, since Holland, too, is a multicultural society, perhaps the obvious choice was not nec 
essarily the right choice. 


The contrast between the title “Made in Holland” and this non-white Dutch woman makes one wonder: why does it say “Made in Holland?” We 


because she was made in Holland. By 


putting her on the cover we did not discriminate but instead emphasized the fact that Holland is not populated exclusively by blond-haired, clog-wearing, chee: 


setting bimbos, but 
by a multitude of people of all races living together in a relatively tolerant society, thank goodness.” 


Armand Mevis (designer of the cover of Emigre 25). Amsterdam, Holland. 


Js clasign eportdoles 


(WHAT 90 YOU THINK?) 


Cover Emigre 25. vesicueo ey arwano nevis Page from Emigre 25. vesicuco oy wat warnenoan 
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Dear Emigr: 


My country (Australia) 1s young in terms of experimental typography and design, as am i. Yet we have been rapidly exposed to and saturated by the “new wave” of thought that chal- 
tenges traditional graphics. 

Your publication and others, such as the book “Typography Now.” create a desire for something new, a source of inspiration that speaks out against “accepted” graphic design: a 
passionate example of pushing boundaries of design. 


This “stylistic direction” is often encouraged or emphasized to stu- 


Yet it seems a malady of our recent exposure that rampant plagiarism and stylistic theft of your work occur: 
dents by lecturers looking overseas rather than to themselves for ideas, stifling the discovery of our own “design.” 


Since we as design students were exposed to the work of Emigre and others, such as the Cranbrook school, | have seen your work become like a design Bible; work thaf is like a rev~ 


elation in design for the student “generation.” Yet it is often taken out of context and creates an effective barrier against our self-expression. This is why | ask you to rescue our de- 
sign community from misunderstanding. 
Please come and share your ideologies, bring some friends... 


overshadows my friends and me, a beast of burden that follows your beacon in 


You will understand my frustration if you look at my favorite example of plagiarist technique. Thi 


the 0A\ 


1895 that is traditional design. 
Yours truly, deeply, 


LOKLR.. Hampton, Victoria, Australia 


Exhibit A. 


Dear Emigre, 


As a long-time reader of Emigre, | should have written this fan letter to you ong ago, but | enjoyed #24 so much that i decided that now was the ordained “right” time to write. You 


have created a very inspiring magazine, a magazine that celebrates new ways of thinking and new ways of creating, a magazine that brings enormous pleasure with each issue. 
Please keep up the great work. You've got a lot of loyal readers out here. 
Sincerely, 


Bill Gubbins, Whittle Communications. Knoxville, Tennessee 


Re.sponse: 


Lilliput? ? 


ved more than a few letters from our readers asking about the 4AD Records anniversary book titled 


We've rec 


put,” mentioned in the introduction in Emigre #24. All we know 
is that “Lilliput” was published by 4AD as a limited edi 


jon to celebrate an American licensing deal for their artists. The book was designed by Vaughan Oliver and Chris Bigg at v23, 


with a text written by music critic Martin Aston. it also contains two CD's covering 4AD music from 1980 through 1992. 


The book was meant as a gift from 4AD to their friends in the music industry; you would have to write 4AD to see if it 


for sale. Their address can be found on any of their re- 
teases. if you're lucky, you'll run into a copy of “Lilfiput™ (pul up for sale by some starving college radio DJ) at your focal independent record store. 
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The following article. written by Henry McGilton, was first published as a letter to the editor in The Typographer (October. 1992 issue), the newsletter of the Typographers International Association. It was first 
brought to our attention when it was listed on Apple Link 
The ever continuing debate on typeface and software copyrights seems far from being resolved as we continue to witness ever increasing numbers of illegally copied versions of typefaces circulate. In this article Hen 


ry McGilton introduces one solution to fight font piracy 


Perceived Price Too High 


ve been reading the various debates on font piracy and what those people — specifically ATyp! — propose to do about them. Far from being a font foundry, a font designer or a 
typesetter manufacturer, i am merely an end user whose main desire is to get on with the job without a lot of {egal nonsense getting in the way of getting on with the job. | am con- 


cerned about protection of intellectual property rights. But i think that “protecting” inti 


jectual property by hiring tawyers to hunt down pirates is solving the wrong problem — kind 


of like asking the IRS to eliminate taxation. 
i'm just as concerned about the problem of copyright violation as you all are. i'm conscientious about my purchasing of fonts and my use of fonts in the intended spirit of the con- 


tract. And given t am conscientious, i want to ti 


you why you have font piracy. 
The number one reason is that the perceived price of font programs is too high. i'm not about to debate whether they're “really” too high — i claim that the perceived price is too 


high. in my opinion, going after people (in the words of the Curly Wren) “with knives and bloody great axes” will not solve the problem, and like the drug problem, may well make it worse. 


Font license agreements are just so much noise. When a font package which i've bought arrives in the mail, my immediate desire (for instant gratification) is te open the package and 
install the font and try it out to see what it looks like. The license agreement is just so much paper to be recycled — it adds zero value to the font program. 

And the license agreement is usually couched in language that the ordinary person can't make any sense out of anyway — only another lawyer can interpret the license and maybe, 
if you're lucky, come up with the same interpretation the original lawyer intended. if the intention of the license is for lawyer to talk to lawyer, that’s fine, but | think the intention 
was originally somewhat different. 

in my opinion, possibly the largest source of piracy is people with personal computers in their homes and small business offices, who give copies of fonts to their friends. Copyright 
laws can be effective in preventing one person from making 50,000 copies of a publication — book, font, whatever, and setting the copies for profit. | do not condone such behavior. 

However, the copyright laws are and will continue to be singularly ineffective against 10,000,000 individuats making one copy each of a publication. | firmly believe that you can- 
not eliminate this source of piracy. But you can bring it to manageable proportions. 

The best way to bring this last source of piracy down to manageable proportions — to a level where it’s not worth worrying about — is to cut the price of your fonts down to a level 
where the average consumer — note consumer — will find buying more convenient than stealing. And, quite incidentally, to a level where the rip-off artists can’t make a living steal- 
ing your fonts. 

"4 like to illustrate my position using a couple of examples, both from personal experience. At the end of 1982, McGraw-Hill published introducing the UNIX System, a book | had 


written. This book took around two years to write — a time comparable to designing a font. 


One day | happened to be in Krishna Copy in Berkeley, California, and observed some students copying huge chemical textbooks of the very expensive variety published by McGraw- 
Hill, Why were the students copying the books? Because they were too expensive. The perceived cost was so high a student could “afford” the time to stand and copy the material, 
plus pay the three cents (this was 1982, remember) per page. 

1 resolved this would not happen to my book. t argued McGraw-Hill into a position of pricing my book at a {evel ($19 for 560 pages) where the perceived cost to copy was more than 
the cost of a straight purchase. Remember, this was 1962, when there weren't too many UNIX systems around. Expected sales would not be high, so my pricing strategy was silly, 


right? W 


of course, here we are, ten years later, and we've sold 500,000 copies of introducing the UNIX System. We rode an expanding market up to good sales numbers. McGraw- 
Hill has probably grossed around $3,000,000 off this one book. 

Here we are in 1992. My latest book — PostScript by Example, published by Addison-Wesley — should be in the stores right around now. This book took over two years to write, is 648 
pages, and contains more than 750 illustrations. According to the notions of intellectual property, to which | subscribe myself, | deserve some compensation for my efforts. Writing a 
648 page book on PostScript — surely this must be an effort comparable to designing a font family. 

Based on font pricing, then, i should price this book around $180, right? How many sales will we expect from a $180 paperback? How many people will decide to copy it? 648 pages 
at five cents per copy comes out around $32 — much cheaper than buying it. Would you pay $180 for a paperback book? 


“wail 


1 hear you saying, “fonts are works of art.” i'm sure that is true. Are you implying my book is not a work of art? “But the size of the market dictates we must amortize de- 


velopment costs over a limited number of buyers.” Sure. That was true 10 years ago. Now your potential market is around 90,000,000 computer users. By the dawn of the mil- 
tennium, the market may be 200,000,000 systems. Suppose only 10 percent of 200,000,000 users buy only one font pack (bet you can’t buy just one) at $20 per throw. That comes 
out around 400 mega simoleans. 

Suppose the actual existence of your (we hope rationally priced) product expands the size of the market? isn't that what's already happened anyway? if you really think you can re- 


‘coup $400,000,000 by paying lawyers to sue people suspected of piracy, have a go at it. But i'm willing to bet a case of good champagne you'll probably end up paying $500,000,000 
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in legal fees. 


Let's say Ye Olde Corner Phont Shoppe were to cut the price of every $100 font package to $20, and simultaneously fire all their lawyers. They've just immediately saved around 


$100,000 per tawyer per year on legal fees, and now people who would normally think twice about fonts will be happy to pay the $20, and | bet Ye Olde Corner would sell more than 
five times as many font packs at the new price, and cut the piracy down to a level where it’s noise compared to revenue. 

Maybe i'm already preaching to the converted. | see URW fired a major broadside in this battle recently. Other font vendors should consider getting wise now, before the benefits of 
their high quality designs are lost to posterity because the salaries of lawyers priced their companies out of business. 


Henry McGilton, Trilithon Software, Portola Valley. California. 


Re.sponse: 


Dear Henry McGilton, 


As both a typeface designer and owner of a font foundry, t agree with many points in your article, wi 


1 disagree with your suggested solutions. 
{agree that font licensing is not completely fair, a good example is your point about licensing requirements for service bureaus. it may seem unreasonable to require a service 
bureau to purchase a copy of a font, solely for the purpose of setting a one page job for one client. But what is reasonable? i wonder after how many jobs, or pages, or words we 
should require the service bureau to finally purchase the font. And who should be responsible for keeping track of this usage and subsequent payment? 
To simplify such calculations, and since there is no enforcement agency to administer such payments, font manufacturers have been forced to establish a fixed price for the sale of 


a font package, based on average use. Some users who use the typeface once, may not feel that they get their money's worth, while other customers who use it everyday in their 


corporate identity have not paid their fair share. The current pricing is ba: 


don the hope that it all evens out. Unfortunately this “averaging” of prices has “pissed-off” many 
designers and service bureaus who have decided to disregard the law. 

Personally, 1 would prefer a more equitable licensing per/use fee, which would be much more fair, and would not discourage the use of uncommonly available typefaces; which the 
current system does discriminate against. 

Also questionable is the definition of reasonable compensation. Shouldn't the payment to an author or artist for creating a work be based upon the value of that work to society, 
instead of how many hours the artist spent on it, o the cost of his/her education? The value to society is determined in the market place, as customers decide to, or decide not to 
purchase the product. 

So it is particularly sad that the type designer in most cases receives only a few pennies for each $100 worth of font sales from a major vendor. Typically, after a font licensing 
company pays for the marketing, the discounts to the resellers, and shipping costs there's not much left for the designer. 


Your comparison of font licensing to that of book pu 


ishing is interesting. Although it is true that a book can be sold for ess than the cost of making a single copy on a xerox-type 


copying machine, thereby making illegal copies too expensive, this can not work as a prevention for itl 


gal software copying, since the cost of illegally copying a font is the cost of the 
computer disk. No font manufacturer can afford to sell fonts for the price of a disk! 

The nature of font licensing is also very different than that of written material. When someone buys a book, their rights to that copy are limited to their reading of the material; 
they don't get any right to incorporate any part of its contents in their own work, in fact such use is strictly forbidden. On the other hand, when a font is used under its licensing 
terms, it becomes part of a design and in many cases increases the value of the piece. Take for instance a T-shirt design that uses a word set in a particular typeface for a unique 
visual impact. The success of the T-shirt sales will be largely the result of the attractiveness of the typeface design, and no additional payment is required to the type designer. What 
@ deal! it’s also shocking to realize that the resulting design, T-shirt, or poster, often enjoys more copyright protection than does the original typeface design. 

ironically, the use of fonts is much more suited to the legal guidelines governing the use of music than it is to the use of written material. For example, when a movie company 
makes a picture, or an ad agency creates a commercial, they must license the music based on the usage; shouldn't they be required to license typefaces in a similar manner? They 


can't use the soundtrack off of an album, 


imply for the price of the CD, but they expect to get unlimited use of a font software from the purchase of a computer font disk. Doesn't 
seem fair, does it? 
To significantly reduce the price of font software, we would need a way to charge for each use of a typeface. A good precedent are ASCAP and BMI, the two companies that collect 


music royalties from air play & broadcasting and in turn distribute the royalties to the artists or publishers. Why not set up an aj 


ney for administration of font royalties based on 
usage, just as exists within the music industry? Such royalties go directly to the artist, and are not subject to percentage cuts from distributors, or resellers. 

{ could live with a payment of one penny for every time one of my letters appeared on television or in printed media! in fact, | would give my fonts out for free if such a licensing 
structure was in force. 


Zuzana Licko, Emigre Fonts. Scaramento, California 
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The following letter was sent in by John Downer (The designer of. among many other typefaces, the Triplex Italic family.) in response to various articles regarding font piracy that Zuzana Licko had sent him, 


February 5, 1993 


Re.sponse: 

Dear Zuzana Licko, 

Your letter of February 1 arrived today. The enclosures about font piracy and related issues are, naturally, of considerable interest. | was relieved to see that the conduct of Com- 
pugraphic (now owned by Aglo Miles) and the very suspicious past of ITC's Executive Vice President (as the former ringleader of type “acquisition” at Compugraphic] were mentioned in the exposé 
titled, “Will the Real Pirate Please Stand Up” (published in the October 1992 issue of The Typographer) — and that the parties in question have evidently earned the scorn of somebody be- 
sides me. How comforting it is to know that I'm not the only outspoken accuser. 

“Born-Again” Agfa-Miles and “Holier-Than-Thou” ITC continue to sound the alarm (See the editorial advice to typesetters and typographers provided by ITC's President and CEO in the most recent is 
sue of Ugic. Volume 19. number 4, winter 1992), as desktop publishing consumes big chunks of their dominion. it's the same position type manufacturers have taken for years, this time 


with the added insinuation that we in the graphic arts haven't tr: 


d hard enough to uphold professional standards, and that the current state of affairs is partly our fault. Often, 
they remark about the casual practice of duplicating fonts illegally, as if it were our job to stop it. Maybe that would be less unreasonable if all [typeface] designers were permitted, 
under the conditions of ITC's restrictive contract, to both own and sell their original typefaces, but that is not the case. 

When the Editors of U&/c — or those on background vocals — harp about font protection (claiming that font piracy hurts typelace designers worst) tam truly skeptical. Designers get hurt, no 


matter what, but companies that have demanded ownership of the faces are really the biggest losers. if they were truly concerned about inequity, they could look at their own at- 


tudes & policies toward independent designers. Therein lies the full story. Witness the gall of ITC's well-paid top executive presuming to tutor typesetters and typographers on pro- 


tection and survival strategies. A lot he'd know! The folly of it is sort of like a frantic despot whose palace is ablaze scolding the serfs on the bucket brigade, “for God’s sake, stop 


spilling! To be a success in life you must take pride in your work! (Servitude carries important responsibilities. Serfdom holds no promise for the uninspired or unmotivated laborer.) 


, for one, don’t give a hoot about Major Marketing's graphic arts market going up in smoke. in fact, sometimes letting fire gut a building is the best way to get rid of the rats. Asa 
type designer who has never been represented by a publisher who sought to burn me, i would much rather stand back from the flames a little bit and toast marshmallows. Once the 


embers cool, the lot can be cleared to put up something new. Your suggestion of a structure similar to the one used by recording artists makes sense to me, and would be a fitting 


monument to all the [typeface] designers who got involved with demanding brokers and fost not only the rights to their type designs, but a handsome share of the profits, too. The 
trick would be to exclude marketeers who, because they tend to be short on design talent in the first place, try to position themselves where the money changes hands and the sales, 
figures are monitored. Such opportunists must be denied entry at every turn. 

Yours, 


John 
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Everything good is fragile 
(and the bad endures) 


RV. 


Rick 
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A covwpron CONVersation 


Rudy: Hi Rick 
Rick: Hi Rudy, how are you? 

Rudy: Fine, how is it going? 

Rick: Fine, is it going good with you? 

Rudy: Yes. thanks and thanks for calling back. 1 was wondering if you had a few minutes, maybe not right now. but whenever 1s convenient to ask you a few questions for Emigre. 
Rick: Yes, go ahead. 

Rudy: Right now? 

Rick: ts it good for you? 

Rudy: Let me turn on my machine so I can tape you 

Rick: Oooo, the sneyyiz, Rudy. 

Rudy: Well. you know. we want to do things accurately. 

Rick: Absolutely. t know that's your motto. 

Rudy: Right. The truth 


Rick: Did you see what David Carson did on your behalf in the new Ray Gun issue? The Ray Gun Type ad he produced. That was kind of funny, wasn’t it? For those who knew. instead of 
the target, there was a square target. instead of the fedora hat there was a cap. 


Rudy: That's the first time our work has been parodied! At least I think it was meant as a parody, Somebody told me it was actually meant as an homage. Either way. we're flattered, of course 


Rick: | think you should come out with a beanie now! A beanie with a Ray Gun button on it! 
Rudy: I don’t know. Ir's caused enough confusion as it is. We had people calling us wondering if Ray Gun Type was a spin off of Emigre Fonts, which it isn't. We have nothing to do with them 

Anyway. I'd like 10 ask you a few questions in response to the letter you sent me recently and the things I read about you in an article in HOW magazine. 

Rick: You can't believe what you read in those other magazines. They don't use tape recorders. 

Rudy: You noticed that. too? It baffles me sometimes. It seems as if editors are hardly concerned about whether what they print is truthful 

Rick: | am kind of getting a kick out of playing with the media. if you haven't noticed it, i have been doing it, and i'l! probably get more out of hand as i get older. 

Rudy: This sort of hooks into some of the questions that I want to ask you. I remember clearly, when I first interviewed you five or six years ago (Emigre NO11). how determined you sounded about your career. You 
are, today. a very well known and very influential designer. Then, to my surprise. in the letter that you sent me recently. you mentioned that now your main personal objective is to fund and produce Thirst Art. and then 
you go on to say. “Eventually. no more clients 1s the goal!” Are you disappointed with doing graphic design work for clients? Besides the notoriety. has it perhaps not brought you everything you were hoping for six 
years ago? 


Rick: Here we go, and i say it cautiously, so fo begin your paragraph, you must say: “He proceeded with a great deal of cautiousness.” | really do adore my patrons. And | have been a 


really tucky, lucky designer to be able to nurture a few amazing retationships and to be able to keep them for any number of reasons. Whether it's good work, a successful re- 


lationship or fun, whatever. Having a particular knack has allowed me the luxury of not having to go out and shake trees and make cold calls for new business. Usually people come to 


me with an inquiry and i've been able to respond to most. With few exceptions, | get three types of inquiries. One is the clientele that comes to me out of curiosity 4 


THIRST, 1 wonder wnat that's 1 


the better. The other type of client is the one who seems fo know a lot about design. And perhaps the more they know, the more expectations they bring. With more expectations, the 


“They're ca 


e." With that curiosity comes a certain expectation on their side. The expectations are rarely the same as the reality, which is sometimes for 


fewer discoveries they are able to have and the process isn't quite so smooth. Then there is another kind of client that comes in, the one who wants me for whatever kind of status 


they want to assign to the project, so they can say, “Yes, Rick Valicenti has designed my pie: 


Rudy: Would that be the Gilbert Paper Company? 


Rick: No, i think that on the contrary, Gilbert has been one of the more fulfilling, remarkable experiences i've had in my enti 


je. i have met people there who are so supportive, so 
encouraging, so nurturing of design and of the process of design, that it makes all other relationships seem careless. 


Rudy: How much is that your own doing and how much is that due to their attitude? 


Rick: You know, i am the same person all the time. i've never really made a di 


inction between marketing an exit sign, a press book for Oprah or a new line of paper. And have al- 
ways tried to work for those clients who have come here because their audience will appreciate the attention to design. Usually, they are design specifiers of some sorts, whether 
they are an architect or an interior designer or a graphic designer or a color separator. i have for the most part been involved in that sort of designer-to-designer trade, as opposed 
to banker-to-shareholder trade, But with Gilbert Paper, it is very special. 

Rudy: Why do you think that 1s? 

Rick: | just think it is their level of enlightenment. There are people who get it and there are people who don’t get it. I'll never find a relationship quite as sincere and as nurturing 
and as encouraging as i found at Gilbert. And if i do, boy, i'll be very happy. However, the success of that relationship has made it very difficult to deal with the more flawed re- 
lationships, the ones that you have less presence in. 


Rudy: This ts the reason why you'd like to start something new? 


Rick: Yes. I'd like stop se jon, demands that anyone providing an artistic or intuitive side to their contribution have the 


1g too much of my soul. The profession, just by it’s defi 
“for sale” sign either up or down. 

Rudy: With Gilbert Paper you had created a position in which you could have really influenced a lot of people. though. With the money and marketing power of companies such as Gilbert, you're always going to reach 
many more people than when you do this work by yourself. And with Gilbert you seemed to have the freedom to let your own voice be heard besides selling paper for them. 

Rick: We were very much tuned into a similar frequency. They are very receptive to new ways to market to a design audience. But mostly, they are very aware that the game has 


changed. Designers and the popular culture in which they function today are different than they were in the days of James Miho and Champion Paper. 


Expectations deny discoveries 


RV. 
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Rudy: How are they different? 


rick: TIME ana EXPERIENCE. oesigners, tike everyone today, have seen so many things and they have thrown away so many things. The paper companies have spoken in 


such generic terms, so nonpersonally, so middle of the road, so condescendingly, to their audience that the audience stopped paying attention. And | don't blame that audience. My 


contribution to this company, and their willingness to hear it, is now their contribution as well. Their encouragement of other designers is twofold. They don't want to create things 


which, when they are promotional, are disposable. They want to contribute to design's archive. And when they create things that are informational, they don’t want things that are 
burdened with hype and excess. They want it to be simple, direct and logical. That is a fantastic gift to every designer. As they put these things in front of the designers, hopefully 
the designers will be inspired or encouraged or challenged to bring similar attributes and attitudes to their own clients, regardless of industry. 

Rudy: The following question 1 perhaps a bit unfair, but I'd really like to hear your answer. In the recent issue of HOW you stated that: ~ I am personally committed to making all my extra energy go towards prop 
aganda that’s good for human life“ To underline how serious you are about this, you fake out what you call a paid double page ad in JD magazine. which must have cost you roughly $3.00 

Rick: $5,100 to be exact. 

Rudy: My first question is: how do I know that you are not doing this to simply further your own celebrity designer status. and secondly, wouldn't it make @ whole lor more sense to pay that $5.100 directly to an AIDS 
foundation or any other organization devoted to the betterment of human life? 


Ric 


You're absolute! 


right. | could do that but, as one who makes generous monetary contributions during the year, the feeling you get from writing that check is a very different 


f 


ng from when you make a wave, a noise, a ripple. 
Rudy: That (s perhaps because when you write a check. it is more anonymous and you don't immediately experience the effect, whereas when you publish a double page ad in ID you probably will get reactions and 
phone calls, People will notice it and you will hear and see and realize the response. However. that’s all for you. not for the people for whom these donations are intended 


Rick: | don't agree. My phil 


sophy is that raising consciousness is equally important as raising money and if | can encourage other designers to maybe move off their own passive 


track, well, haven't i made a significant contribution? 
Rudy: Certainly. if that's the case, Have you noticed if anybody has been moved by it that way? 


Rick: if 1 did the ad only because 


saw direct results, | would be cheating my myopic though passionate efforts. 1 think it is important to Keep doing it and, boy, they'll come around. 
We do witness much more dialog in our community about graphic pro-bono/guerrilla efforts. A designer out of San Francisco sent me a warning label poster as big as a wall for a 
Christmas gift. its subject matter was about the environment, a very powerful, simple message. if that were posted on a construction site fence in any city, it would really have some 
impact. However, 1 for one would much prefer to use the reproducible medium that we already have, “the magazine,” as my guerrilia medium, versus a construction site or a tele- 
phone pole or a bumper sticker. | think it is much more alive and closer to my level of consciousness than just writing a check. There are enough philanthropists out there who have 
much more than $5,000 to give to a local hospice. | think it is more important to activate the real control group, the graphic designers, who have all the communication power in this 
country, and to shift them off the status quo and into a new mind set. 

Rudy: You talk about this also in the HOW article when you state that “The design talents who really have the audience are not out there putting it to good use.” First of all. how do you know for sure that these “design 
talents” are not already donating their money and/or time. but in a quiet. more private way. to these good causes? 

Rick: 1 don't know, but | suspect the majority is failing to act from a platform of responsibility. 

Rudy: Many graphic designers do not have the celebrity status and do not get the high profile jobs, They are sweating it, designing completely mundane. utilitarian printed pieces. How are they going to be talking about 
AIDS and the betterment of human life in that role. through this type of work? Or are you talking specifically about them doing pro:bono work on the side? 

Rick: No. i am actuatly encouraging them to create their own arena, as i am doing. No designer that t know is buying ad space...yet! 


Rudy: The only other person I can think of, recently, is Jeff Koons, the artist. But those ads are hardly for the betterment of human life. 


Rick: { just bought another ad in Creativity magazine that comes out in conjunction with some press they gave THIRST and it says *Li73, don't Ivave home witthout U2.” It's @ take on 


Double page advertisement in i.D. magazine. 


DESIGNED AND FALO FOR BY RICK VALICENTL 
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Full page advertisement in Creativity. 


WITH MICHAEL LP 


both American Express and Life magazine in terms of graphics and content. in very discreet type, it 


also says “WNNSTYPS low Avalladls* and a phone number. But its subversive message is about hap- 
piness. | want readers to see an optimistic image and an optimistic point of view. Whatever feeling | 
leave that viewer with, | just hope it is happy and alive! To me that's a $5,000 contribution to 
17,000 people. That's pretty generous. Now, damn, | am not a philanthropist, 1 also hope someone 
will call that number asking us to send them a postcard about the typeface we are advertising. 

Rudy: This hooks into something you also mentioned in your letter: that “Under the umbrella THIRSTHINGS. I'm in 
vesting in a type development effort.” Would you care to lift up the veil a bit further? It made me very curious. 


Rick: Let me be very honest with you, who makes a living doing this. As we speak, i haven't even 


kerned the font that | want to sell 


want to offer the Bronzo font. We finished designing a couple of 
weights and did one weird version called Bronzoid. And we are done with a vernacular font that was 
copied from a building facade. it was photographed and scanned, it is the real deal vernacular font. 
it is nof the lip service towards the vernacular that we see from other designers. it's the real thing 
and it's called OOGA BOOGA. 

Rudy; I was wondering what had happened with Bronzo 

Rick: We spoke briefly about Emigre Fonts reteasing it, but when i saw my relationship with Gilbert 
blossom, | didn’t want to self their typeface that was so closely associated with their ESSE grade. | 
didn’t decide to make it available until | noticed people had started ripping it off. 1 thought this was 
ridiculous and figured i might as well put out the rea/ thing. What i really want to do, though, is to 


eliminate eli 


nts. Not patrons, clients! | want to release fonts, publish a book, whatever. i've come 
to realize that I'é rather work for THIRST than work for Joe Blow. You probably know how un- 
satisfying that can be. 

Rudy: What kind of book are you going to publish? 

Rick: The book, and it may take a different form each time, is along the lines of that “Give and 
Take” book that Gilbert sent out. That book was originally designed for an introduction of ESSE in 


Australia, Japan and Europe. it turned out that they had a few thousand left over and they were 


getting a lot of responses from designers who had seen the review in iD magazine. So they chose to 
send copies to the people on the AIGA mailing list, even though that was not its original audience. 


Conceptually, 


t was to be a sequel to the first big ESSE book for another international marketptace. That's why it was so full of, if you will, THIRST and Rick Valicenti. But 1 know that 
during that process there were a lot of things that | wanted to say that were inappropriate for my responsibility to Gilbert. | have some things to say and I'd like to find a forum, a 


new medium, for that. You have actually initiated it. The next medium goes like this: As a recording artist, you can put out a release once or twice a year and people say “Wow, so- 


and-so has put out a new CD, 1 gotta have it.” 1 think it would be very exciting if there were a publishing concern devoted to the work of artists and designers and it was not based on 


subscriptions nor locked into a format of paper and staples, but based on purchase, somewhere between a vanity press and a magazine. The publishing concern would have a stable 


of selected artists who would contribute, and you say, “Wow, the new refease by Tibor Kalman or writings by Todd Lief is out. Gotta have i 


Rudy: This ts the plan? This is what you'd like to do. eliminate clients and become a publisher? 


Rick: if { could work for patrons who are as nurturing to graphic design as Gilbert and, as of late, a group called the Color Center, boy, then i'd always work for patrons. i'd like to 
create an environment for young designers, a collaborative, creative environment, with as many fired-up doers as possible. Not because my dick’s bigger than everybody else's, just 
because it’s more fun. The talent here and the things that we do for ourselves has a ton of energy to it. Just a fon, and quite often it doesn't get tapped or exposed. | have a per- 
ception of what an office like Gert Dumbar's in Holland does. Here is a guy named Gert, who maybe isn’t the best designer in the whole world, based on what i've heard from people 
who passed through that space, but who has designed a fantastic, influential and inspiring environment for a {ot of people. in this country, except for maybe Tibor Kaiman's office 
and the activities at Cranbrook and CalArts, i don’t see anything like that. And 1 would like to create an environment that invites designers from around the world fo come work on a 
project, to have a place for them to stay, to truly have a studio, in the recording studio sense, where collaboration is everything. And the world’s clients would come to this place 
called THIRST and they could knock on the door and say: “Who's working here now?” And they would know that the best young talent in the world would be here. 

Rudy: With Dumbar, though. the way I think he’s made it successful is because first and foremost (and in Emigre 25 someone mentions this). he is a phenomenal sales person. If he had been selling washing machines. 
he would have been successful. I think that’s how Studio Dumbar has been able to do what they've done. They have. in the end. been able to finance it all by working for large commercial corporations. How do you see 


the money coming in? 


Rick: That's a good question. | hope it com: 


nds soon as i put this whole thing in motion. And 1 think | am starting to put it in motion as i am talking to you. | tell as many people as 


t can. That's really the first step. But as it is set in motion, it will come from some publishing income, maybe from some product that we'll develop her 


‘and maybe from the world's 


Rick 
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design-sensitive clientele being curious about new ways to communicate to their public, new ways to market their product. The success in marketing products already exists here at 
THIRST. And if i were a smart client, i'd look around the country and i'd ask myself, “Do i want to take my work to Landor or do t want to take my work to M&Co or THIRST? And they 


may go somewhere in between, to Fitch, Richardson and Smith, where David Gresham works or, maybe, with a little less courage they'll say, “Mmm, Pentagram, that's the place, it's 


st 1” And there the media are varied and the ex- 


it pretty decentralized” or “Let's go to the place where there is real fresh energy and fresh talent and new ideas, let's go to THIRS 


pertise is at its highest level and the experimentation is done without trepidation and the failures are as valuable as successes. i'll be the first to admit that right now the whole 


far! Five years ago | went to San Francisco and did that 


plan , but if anyone's qualified to be a dreamer, it certainly is me. i’m qualified. i've dreamed myself th 


na dream pha: 


lecture at CCAC and 1 was very green and very nervous, as 1 still am. But now | am much more confident, confident that | can serve business and serve the profession. H.K. Henrion 


Prastios, Promate and 


atte the profession, and i am doing my personal best in 


said something very fundamental. He said that every designer should adhere to the three P' 


every category. Most peop! 


say that you have to be a teacher in order to propagate. Wrong. Tibor is not a teacher, you are not a teacher. 


Rudy: How come you are not a teacher? 


Rick: 1 am doing it my way. Just like you are. We are all trying to find our niche. Do you want to deat with the politics of teaching every day? i don’t 
Rudy: Well. f I don’t have to deal with the politics of teaching. I am certainly dealing with the politics of running a business. Each profession has its administrative and less creative parts to it. And as for teaching. I 
don’t know if you remember the issue we did about Nick Bell, the young teacher/designer from London. Here is a guy who is actively looking for a way to influence designers in a socially conscious way by teaching 
them before they enter the profession 


Ric 


And he is doing it. it’s just like the question of whether you should send a check or whether you should buy ad space. We each find our own little puddie to splash around in. im- 


agine the ocean of activity if all those 


tle puddles got together. 
Rudy: If you were to ask the S.F. AIDS Foundation what they would prefer, 200 graphic designers sending them each a $5.000 check or 200 graphic designers buying ads in magazines raising consciousness about 
AIDS. I'd be very surprised if they chose the latter. But I could be wrong. 

Rick: | would be surprised if they said, “Please buy the ads.” But | imagine that they need money as much as they do awareness about the issue. in this country, during the Roosevelt 
era, there was the WPA movement and at that time the talent across the country was involved with creating images that functioned to a large degree as propaganda. 

Rudy: The question 1s, and this applies to your ad. what effect did it have? 

Rick: in terms of feedback, besides your phone call now, i received one fax. But what it did allow me to do is to put that particular ad, and that badly paraphrased commentary re- 
garding that ad, in HOW magazine, which reached another 35,000 people who may not have seen the iD ad. 


Rudy: That's true, but again you are promoting Rick Valicenti 


Rick: it’s either promoting myself or the issue or both. The subhead in the article stated "FUCK APATHY vou are what you are. it's just that / had to do it! i didn’t ask any 


questions. i didn't ask my wife whether i could write a check for $5,100. 1 simply had to do this. it’s not that | put my phone number on it. i didn’t even spell out he word THIRST. it 


just says “3ST” and along the side it says “7 Maney talks, Win Wout It listen?” 1 guess the follow-up ad should be something like 
“Hy it listens, what doss it sare” 
Rick: Rudy, let me ask you a question. What's happening in the world of design, today, that really gets you excited? 
Rudy: Among other things. you. Rick Valicenti. It really intrigues me what you are doing, constantly rattling people's cages. But I have difficulty making up my mind whether what you are doing 1s good or bad. 1 do 
think that design can be set to better use than it has up to now, but I am not sure if how you do it is the right way. 


Ric! 


: Do you think i am doing things that will hurt the profession? Because that’s the last thing | want to do. 
Rudy: I don't think you are hurting the profession; on the contrary. I simply have a difficult time grasping your intentions. When designers and artists alike become so involved in a good cause, it is always difficult for 
‘me t0 see why they are doing it, Is it because they are truly obsessed with making this world a better place. or is it for their own personal gain? 

About four or five years ago. all of a sudden. we. the design community as a whole. finally realized that we were contributing to an enormous amount of paper waste. From that point on, paper companies went on a 
barrage of promotional campaigns marketing and selling new lines of recycled paper! Simultaneously. I started receiving dozens of promotional pieces from designers, always prominently stating that their piece was 
printed on recycled paper. as if that in itself made the piece valid. I believe there were even design competitions held only for designs printed on recycled paper. The fact that you use a recycled paper should be the 
norm, not the exception, Your concern for saving the environment should not be a way to sell yourself or your designs, it should be a natural concern. But perhaps I am naive, and perhaps people do need to be re 
minded about this continually by ads like yours 

T think the AIGA did a great job informing people about recycled paper. They made many designers aware of the pros and cons of recycling. But they do it in a quiet way, not burdened with hype and excess, to par 
aphrase your description of Gilbert's approach to information. Did you ever consider using a more quiet approach? 

Rick: / did! | didn’t choose to publish the ad in Vanity Fair or interview. 

Rudy: Actually I was going to ask you why you didn't advertise in those magazines. In Vanity Fair or Interview. you would have advertised towards an audience who doesn’t know you. You would have remained anon 
ymous. By doing it in ID. you reach people who know you and your work. Designers won't look at what your message 1s. They will look at your design. and the design is so beautiful and deceptive. they'll only look at 
the surface. Whereas to people reading Vanity Fair or Interview. since they are not all graphic designers, perhaps you as a designer would remain anonymous and your message would have come forward 

Rick: Let me fell if to you straight. | don't want another situation in my life where my personal unchained emotion, which often bubbles to the surface, gets perceived as promotion. 
That happened to me at the AIGA conference in Chicago and, damn, i was on that stage, nobody else was, 


and that was the last way 1 wanted to behave. i just couldn't find myself 


standing on the same podium that Joseph Miller-Brockman stood on. No fucking way | could do that. When | went there in the morning, i didn't anticipate being at the edge of the 


Rick 
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stage. 1 was kind of moved to do that. i get to a point where i can't explain why i do that. You can question my motives. And maybe | should function anonymously, and, who knows, 
maybe i would be better off. t don't want to be the Jeff Koons of the graphic design profession. Even though | appreciate what he is doing within the art world, | don't think our pro- 
fession needs a Jeff Koons. it’s hard for someone who runs a design office and has a reputation of entering and participating in the small arena of design competitions to also do 


something that has the passion of a guerrilla artist. it's difficult for anybody to perceive that as real, And | can understand that. | simply know that i am not going to do well giving 


my money or energy to people to raise money or to design brochures to encourage peop: 


to come to fund raisers. 1 did that, and that felt totally unfullfilling. So i have to keep find- 
ing the one method that feels right. t don’t mind starting a fire; i just hope it doesn't burn or hurt anybody. 

Rudy: You'll always hurt someone, 

Rick: Yes, perhaps. When you are in a position where people pay attention to the gestures you make, if you are doing them with benevolent spirit, with generous spirit, they are often 


misinterpreted. i know 1 


be plagued for the longest time by this t 


Phone call, thinking perhaps i should | have saved my money and bought an ad in interview. 
Rudy: I didn’t mean to discourage you. I simply wanted to find out why you did this. 
Rick: i want to feel good doing what | am doing and in the process make other people feel good. The investment in terms of money is the jive part, that’s not important, it is a good in- 


vestment for the soul, it felt good. That's pretty much what i tried to talk about when i sat on the edge of that AIGA stage, which was not easily translated. So if you are predisposed 


to not like that kind of dialog, you'll not understand it. You'll say: “That fucker wasted forty-five minutes of my time and didn't show me any of his work.” 1 am due to speak at the 
HOW conference, and i am on a panel with Alex istey on “Starting Your Own Business.” 

Rudy: They got you at the right time. You can tell them how you are going to set up your next venture 

Rick: Yes, but | am also going to tell them that it ain't what you think it is. if you are going to do it, do it because you want to create a great environment for people to work in. But to 


do that, you have to know how much of you is “for sai 


-" That's really what i have become fairly good at. But you know with every bit that you self, you say “Boy, | wish | hadn't sold 


that,” or you say “How can i buy it back? is it gone forever?” Those are the issues that | wrestle with. 


‘always wonder, where do | fit in this profession? 
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SPREAD 1 


“Tatoo,” Rick Valicenti, Richard Weaver (suaiect) 


“ManRayGun,” Han Ray. Marcel Duchamp. Rick Valicenti, Todd Lief* 


Cover Give & Take book. 
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SPREAD 2 


“Average,” Rick Valicenti, Mark Rattin 


“Soul,” Rick Valicenti, Tony Klassen 
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Rick Valicenti, Mark Rattin 


“The Teaching of Buddah,” Rick Valicenti. Richard Weaver 
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ONCE THERE WAS A PERSON WHO SOUGHT THE TRUE PATH IN THE HIMALAYAS. HE CARED 
NOTHING FOR ALL THE TREASURES OF THE EARTH OR EVEN FOR ALL THE DELIGHTS OF 


HEAVEN, BUT HE SOUGHT THE TEACHING THAT WOULD REMOVE ALL MENTAL DELUSIONS. 


THE GODS WERE IMPRESSED BY THE MAN'S EARNESTNESS AND SINCERITY AND DECIDED TO 
TEST H15 MING. SO ONE OF THE GODS DISGUISED HIMSELF AS A DEMON AND APPEARED IN THE 


HIMALAYAS, SINGING EVERYTHING CHANGES, EVERYTHING APPEARS AND OISAFFERRS. 


THE SEEKER HEARD THIS SONG WHICH PLEASED HIM VERY MUCH. HE WAS AS DELIGHTED AS 
if HE HAD FOUND A SPRING OF COOL WATER FOR HIS THIRST OR AS IF A SLAVE HAD BEEN 
UNEXPECTEDLY SET FREE. HE SAID TO HIMSELF, AT LAST 1 HAVE FOUND THE TRUS TEACHING 
THAT 1 HAVE SOUGHT FOR SO LONG. HE FOLLOWED THE VOICE AND AT LAST CAME UPON THE 


FRIGHTFUL DEMON. WITH AN UNEASY MIND HE APPROACHED THE OEMON AND S10 WAS IT YOU 


WHO SANG THE HOLY SONG THAT] HAVE JUST HEARO? IF IT WAS YOU, PLEASE SING MORE OF IT. 


THE DEMON REPLIED YES, 1T WAS MY SONG, @UT1 CAN NOT SING 


MORE OF IT UNTIL] HAVE HAD SOMETHING TO EATY 1AM STARVING. 


THE MAN BEGGED Him VERY EARNESTLY TO SING moRE 
OF IT, SAYING IT HAS A SACRED MEANING TO me AND 
1 HAVE SOUGHT ITS TEACHING FOR A LONG TIME. 1 HAVE 


ONLY HEARO A PART OF IT} PLEASE LET Me HEAR MORE. 


THE DEMON SAID AGAIN] AM STARVING, UT IF 1 CAN TASTE THE 


WARM FLESH AND GLOOO0 OF A MAN, 1 WILL FINISH THE SONG. 


THE MAN, IN H1S EAGERNESS TO HEAR THE TEACHING, PROMISED 
THE DEMON THAT HE COULD HAVE HIS €ODY AFTER HE HAD HEARD 


THE TEACHING. THEN THE DEMON SANG THE COMPLETE SONG. 


EVERYTHING CHANGES, EVERYTHING APPEARS AND 
DISAPPEARS, THERE 15 PERFECT TRANQUILITY 


WHEN ONE TRANSCENDS SOTH LIFE AND EXTINCTION. 


HEARING THIS, THE MAN, AFTER HE WROTE THE POEM 


ON ROCKS ANO TREES AROUND, QUIETLY CLImMeEeD A 
TREE AND HURLED HIMSELF TO THE FEET OF THE DEMON, 
2UT THE DEMON HAD OISAPPERRED AND, INSTERD A 


RADIANT GOD RECEIVED THE EODY OF THE MAN UNHARMED. 
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The Designers Republic: Wow + Use 


Sheffield Mappin Gallery. April 6 to May 30, 1993. 


Over a period of one billion eight hundred and ninety four million and 


ght hundred seconds they have worked with 
groups such as Pop Will Eat itself (for whom they design everything from record sleeves to merchandising to stage 
sets), the Orb, Cabaret Voltaire, Soho, Age of Chance, Nine inch Nails, The Wedding Present, Nightmares on Wax, LFO, 
Pulp, Chakk, The Funky Worm, Krush, Whycliffe and even Fuzzbox! They design for labels such as Warp, Tresor, R&S, 
Wau! Mr Modo, FON, T:me, Ozone, Guerrilla and Gift etc. and work extensively in the merchandising area (their own 


ranges have included DR Sokka etc.), The Designers Republic are currently working on projects for Sun Electric, 3MB, 


The Orb, Yellow Magic Orchestra, React Music, T:me, Polygon Window (Aphex Twin), Black Dog, B12, Shimmer etc. 


The Designers Republic have exhibited their work extensively in Europe, Japan and the United States and were one of 
the main participants in “The Art of Selling Songs” show at the V@A (designing the posters and signage for the mu- 


seum). This is their first solo exhibition. 


Og SPREE 


The Designers Republic believe that the record racks are the ideal place to show their sleeve designs. For this show, 
whilst maintaining a musical theme to tie in with Sheffield Sound City (for which they designed the logo), they want to 


give an insight into the other areas in which they work. On display will be original artwork, rejected proofs, unrelease: 


sleeves, posters, logos and more. - 
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On White Space: 


When lesss more 


by Keith Robertson 


White space is nothing. 

White space is the absence of content. 

Yet white space is the ultimate value in graphic design. 

How could something so minimal be invested with so much value? 

if we were to draw a continuum of taste from trash to quality, there is one graphic design variable that would constantly grow with the increase in quality - white space. Quality 
design has developed an association (a code) with white space as its principal variable (or sign). The presence of white space is a symbol of smart, of class, of simplicity, of the es~ 
sence of refinement. The absence of white space is a symbol of vulgarity, of crassness, of schlock, of bad taste. These values are something we all take years to learn at design 
schools and for most of us as practicing designers, they are standards which rule the rest of our working lives. Because white space is the supreme symbol of class, if is difficult to 
disentangle it from our other art values, since to do so makes you question from where images and styles come in the first place and why we are reproducing them. 


Maybe it is only in these Postmodern times that we can start to be objective about modernity. in fine art, modernity was not necessarily about white space. Painting, for instanc 


was most often about new subjects and ways of image-making. On rare occasions, such as in the work of Malevich or Mondrian, simplicity of spatial arrangement was the major 


theme of their modernist projects; but mostly, the technical and expressive qualities of line and colour were at the centre of modern creation. But this was not the case in any of the 


design-related fields of expression. in graphic design, as in architecture, simplicity and less is more govern the taste of the new age and you can only assume that this stylistic dic~ 


tum derives from similar origins to, say, the Cubists with their drive to uncover the visual essence of structure and form. So i return to starting from zero, which lies at the base of 
modern expression. 

Part of the problem with Modernism is that it has become value-loaded. Modernism developed in controversy and opposition to Western bourgeois values. its ability to shock and 
provoke was what made it avant-garde. At its best, Modernism was always oppositional. Yet it is a frequently observed phenomenon, that bourgeois shockability has been slowly 
modified by incorporation of once radical ideas, often gently introduced by the design arts, as desirable and constantly changing stylistic features. The factor that is so often over- 


looked in fine art analysis is economic. in any area of design analysis, to overlook the economic should be impossible. 


The battle modern art fought with bourgeois complacency was simultaneous with the rise of consumer capitalism, where every styl 


tic twitch was symbolic fodder for a new, dif- 
ferent and often modern codification of taste. Capitalism, of course, holds no special place for modern values. Modern values simply serve to brand the image of one product or class 
of publication over the folksy or traditional image that another product might demand. Style is market-driven. Style has no intrinsic worth apart from the image it ascribes to a 
product. So the white space presented in the abstract, asymmetrical qualities of a quality fashion layout is there simply to reinforce the market qualities of the fashion garment 
worn by the model who has also been chosen and photographed to amplify these same ends. in terms of graphic design, white space has been appropriated along with the modern aes 


thetic to represent the most expensive and desirable class of products being presented by modern consumerism. 
Taking on the modern aesthetic 


‘The myth says that the modern aesthetic is oppositional; that it challenges the complacent and mundane values of bourgeois hypocrisy. The history of the fine art modern move- 
ment is usually couched in these heroic terms. Design and architecture are couched in similar rhetoric, not helped by those manifesto-writing Futurists, Dadaists and Bauhausists 


who describe the struggle to find the essence of their art through function and truth to the material of construction as the artists’ greatest modern role. 


This, at first, oppositional Modernist aesthetic came on top of an already developed bourgeois aesthetic - one that had itself developed in opposition to the aesthetic of ostentation 
and display left by the monarchies of the 18th century. So the bourgeois aesthetic sought to hide the presentation of wealth behind a diversion of interest into areas supposedly out- 
side the economic and the necessary, and so elevated the arts and presentation of self through them, to become the principal cultural values. Thus the dominant bourgeois expression 


in material things is one of disinterest and detachment. Such an aesthetic focuses therefore more on the form of doing things rather than the material things themselves. So art, and 


especially design-related practices, were sitting ducks for incorporation into the bourgeois aesthetic. Add this to the consumerist economy of late capitalism and the expression of 
form in design becomes inextricably linked to the dominant bourgeois aesthetic. One expresses the other. 

An aesthetic is an expression of value. Every time you symbolize something through aesthetic presentation, you are branding it with that value. if, for instance, white space is the 
vitimate vatue in graphic design as | claimed earlier, then to package perfume in a plain, glossy white box and to label it in the simplest, smallest black lettering possible would be 
the most logical device to ascribe ultimate high class to that product. But to smother the box with flowers and add gold script is to use evocative elements but not to ascribe high 
class. So the use of one aesthetic 1s meaningful because its use evokes and correspondingly diminishes the value of the other aesthetic with which it can be compared. After all, aes 


thetics are not black and white. Aesthetics are general tendencies - more this than that - more simple whit 


space than busy clutter - and necessarily comparative. 
The strength of an aesthetic is not just demonstrated through its use, but also through its non-use. The aesthetic | use to praise the white perfume package is the same aesthetic | 


use to critict 


the flowery packaging. We all incorporate an aesthetic into our system of taste and identify our own particular range of distinctions to represent us. This we show to 
the world in all that we own and all that we produce. What we produce as graphic designers is all the more important because it is not only what we are; it is also perpetuating sys~ 
tems of taste that hold our readers/the public into their social position. By constantly producing and therefore reinforcing good taste design we are perpetuating the differentiation 


with bad taste. White space is our tool. White space is a tool expropriated from modern design to create a sort of consensus of value - a sort of social engineering. 
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On white space in graphic design 


White space is nothing. White space is the absence of content. White space does not hold content in the way that a photograph or text holds meaning and yet it gives meaning, 
through context, to both image and text. in fact, white space can make or break the effective transmission of image or text. This would be an effective experiment: find a simply pre- 
sented fashion shot, preferably in black and white, and compare its presentation 1. as a full-page bleed; 2. with a white border and 3. much smaller with asymmetric batance. The 
third wins every time. The former two fit within the code but the third uses the creative/unpredictable edge built into the code. The asymmetry symbolizes daring and innovation 
while stilt being safely within the modern semiotic code. 

in material terms, what is white space in graphic design? White space is extravagance. White space is the surface of the paper on which you are printing showing through and on 
which you are choosing iJ9Y to print. if economy and conservation were your chief concern, then white space would be at a minimum; obviously you would use it all up. So white space 
is used for purely semiotic values; for values of presentation that transcend economic values by insisting that the image of what you present is more important than the paper you 
could be saving. it is likely that this aesthetic is more extravagant with paper than any other graphic design value - especially in Japan. Printing plates, separations, paper and four 
colour presses still have to be used and paid for with the inclusion of white space. White space is a negative cost right down the production line - except for giving style. 

it is easy to name those sorts of publications where white space is not the first priority. in most paperback books for instance, where presentation of text in the most functional, 
economical and readable way is the first priority, white space has minor importance. Historically, newspapers have not been big on white space, although this 1s changing as news- 
papers are slowly shifting their function and providing colour and entertainment as well as hard core information. in these postmodern times there has been an increasing competi- 
tion for the eye in all media, so sales are promoted not through content, but through quick visual summaries made using the visual code in which white space plays a dominant part. 

There is another important category of publication where white space is least dominant. This is the area of working class/mass market publications, where the main distinguishing 
variable is the category of class. This category of publications is common in most Western cultures. These publications share an international commercial aesthetic of clutter and 


busyness in every design element. Here we have a commercially motivated use of the polar opposite end of the quality/bourgeois aesthetic. Here is white space working as hard as 


ever to brand for class, but in this case, it is working in the negative. Clutter has come to represent working class (jus! a5 white space identifies high class). Clutter clearly identifies a 
market in those who are immediately suspicious of white space and have no hesitation about what it means - that this publication ts not for them/not of their class. So the quality 
aesthetic has been highjacked by bourgeois ideology, leaving the working class only trashy and inferior symbols to identify with.White space is the key and the tool, 


Compare the mass market women's weekly magazines to Vogue (not 10 mention Arena, The Eve or Emigre|. im the quality class of publication, white space 1s so dominant that even the 


advertising is simplified, highly visual and heavily coded. Quality publications, in the 1990's, come as such heavily coded entities that no element can afford to be out of step. Com- 


pare these publications now to the anarchy of the early 80's and you can see that white space has once again gripped the design world in a new conformity. 
The history of white space 


White space has atways been with graphic design. White space could simply be understood, in a value-free sort of way, as negative space - that area \!)")/ occupied by image, head- 


line and copy. The problem however, when assessing a void, is that a void so easily fills up with meaning. 


Value, for instance, was represented by ornament up to and into the 19th century and so presented an aesthetic that was primarily historical, representing status by expressing a 


knowledge of past styling and reproducing it. This trend started in the Renaissance with the rediscovery of Classicism and the recycling of classical motifs and literature. in graphic 
design, this period coincided with the invention of movable type, so historically inspired ornament has been a very important device to give value to design. When white space was 
used in Renaissance publications (and I am thinking here particularly of Aldus Manutius’s Hypneroromachia Foliphili) it was used not so much to give status through design, but out of that Ren- 
Gissance sense of correct mathematical proportion so evident in Renaissance architecture. Hence the continuation of the Golden Mean in book page design, which was only abandoned 
in the 19th century, when economy in publication became of greater importance than aesthetic tradition. 

in the 19th century, a new design aesthetic came about. This aesthetic grew out of the development of a mass media and of the newly competitive commerce of capitalism. The tet- 
terpress poster of the mid-19th century, with its mad mixture of often highly decorative and newly designed faces, is often referred to as the crassest aesthetic to blot the suppos- 
edly constantly improving and modernising world. The same was said of Victorian architecture. William Morris in England (ed what became an international critique of 19th century 
design and industrial production and proposed a cleaner and leaner aesthetic for graphic design in the future. Though some frontice pages do not suggest it, most of Morris's work 


does give new values to white space and it is from this period that anew and generous aesthetic of white space grew for the 20th century. 
Postmodern white space 


White space, is of course, always with us. The problem now is what we can make it mean. Can we rescue it from the class-ridden value it has been overloaded with in quality de- 
sign? Can white space be used in such a way that it is outside the bourgeois/modern aesthetic? 


The key is in understanding what white space signifies. if white space remains in the modern code, we are simply reproducing an appropriated formula; a code of acknowledged 
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good taste. By reproducing the code, we are working safely within the commercial system of design, despite its inbuilt change, modification, innovation, asymmetry, etc. 
An interesting experiment is to change the colour of white space; first of all to make it black, but then to change it to primaries, to any PMS, finally to obliterate the white space 


with an image. All of these things have been appropriated by the code. Meanings do vary, but the code has been so extended and abused by repetition and commercial demand that 


the graphic designer currently faces a dilemma of expression that allows little room for even the possibility of new form or signification. 
Graphic design has become such a central part of our Postmodern visual language that it has developed into a carrier of meaning at least as significant as the words and images it 
is presenting. For this reason Postmodern white space becomes a very meaningful void. 


in the late 1970's and 80's, white space and its division came to be treated more irreverently. 


am thinking of the mock commercial vulgarity of Jamie Ried and the anarchic grids 
and typography of (D et al. Emigre seems obsessed with the deconstruction of typography, a fine obsession in my view, but | am still not convinced that it is facing up to the funda- 
mental question of white space. Until white space is liberated from the modern code, it will continue to contain even the large format deconstruction of Emigre. Until that time, white 


space is captured by the extravagance of the Modernist avant-garde, which can subsume format, colour, typography, scale - even to a minimum degree! 


orREG 
Re.sponse: 


Generic white space 
Perhaps white space has been liberated. Without much effort, | found the generic food packages pictured above. Here, white space has a very different meaning than the one Keith 
Robertson refers to. in this case, it does not mean quality. | look at these packages and the abundance of white space simply tells me that the manufacturers didn’t spend any money 
on design and/or printing in order to keep the product inexpensive. Therefore, it is safe to say, after reading Keith Robertson's articte and seeing these packages, that white space 
can actually signify two polar economic statuses. 
Perhaps the designers of these packages have already resolved the question of white space by stripping it of its “semiotic values.” Thus, they have “liberated white space from the 
modern code” while, simultaneously, remaining within the code of Modernism. For instance, De Stijl sought universal laws of equilibrium, Tschichold wanted to deliver the message in 


the shortest, most straightforward and efficient manner, and Behrens wanted to strip away connotations of social class and wealth. Don’t these package designs nicely accomplish all 


this? True, the lack of attention to formal detail in these designs would make most Modernists f 


{ nauseous, but isn’t that a value judgment retating only to the surface of things, 
and where was it written that you can't argue taste? 

White space as “an appropriated formula: a code of acknowledged good taste” is perhaps an idea only designers and design critics recognize. On more than one occasion, | have 
presented a client/consumer with a design such as Keith Robertson's example of a fashion photograph, arranged, as he suggests, “small, with asymmetric balance,” only to have that 
client/consumer comment that it looked like a mistake, as if something were left out. 
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introduction 


This article attempts the first critical approach ever made on the work of Aldo Novarese, the twentieth century type designer. As such, it represents a belated as- 
sessment of his work. Though his work is extraordinary, it has been neglected, even in his own country. in our time of radical changes, such a discussion compels us to 
think about the state of the art of alphabet letter design, a major gift of Western civilization. Such reflections enable us to better understand the typographic apoc- 
alypse we're living in and to respond to the continual need to rearrange the map of the present, crossing through the paths of history. if one considers the interplay 
between technical tools and design ideas, the last decade was sufficient to make Novarese (a man of a refined knowledge and rare experience) both a kind of survivor 


of a primeval age and a guardian of precious “art secrets.” 
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A Biographical Sketch 


Aldo Novarese was born on June 29, 1920, in Pontestura', a village on the Po, the great river crossing Northern italy, in the hilly Monferrato district of Piedmont, the 
most Western region of the country. His father was an exciseman in Turin, the region's main town, where Aldo went to live with his family. He studied first at the 
Scuola Artieri Stampatori, a craft school for printers. Here, he also learned woodcutting, etching, and engraving under Francesco Mennyey, a teacher of Magyar or- 
igins. Later, he improved his skills at the G.B. Paravia typography school. At the age of sixteen, in 1936, he was engaged by the Nebiolo Foundry Artistic Studio (tong 
headed by Butti:), where he spent nearly forty years of his creative life. 

Just before World War 2, he won a gold medal at the fascist Ludi Juveniles of 1938, a kind of national artistic competition. Shortly after, a fierce libertarian, he pro- 
tested against the war while being in the forces. He was imprisoned and faced a hard sentence, but was saved on account of his gold medal. After the 1943 armistice, 
he fought with the extreme left partisan army, in the Piedmont hills, against the Nazi-Fascists ruling in Northern italy the so-called Salé Republic. Captured by the 
Germans, he was sentenced, with his comrades, to be shot to death. But his life was saved by a comrade, who protected him with his own body at the very last mo- 
ment; there he lay wounded, pretending he was dead. Once recovered, he took part in subsequent actions of the partisan war, which left indelible marks on him. 

Back at Nebiolo after the end of the war, he became head of the Artistic Studio during the 50s, succeeding Butti. At this time, he also worked independently as a 
graphic designer‘, and played an active part in the contemporary cultural life, discussing with colleagues (from his own often lonely, sullen, and polemical but ever 
rigorous point of view), teaching in the school. On his own initiative, he investigated historical sources (like the early masterworks in the Marciana Library of Venice), 
and did scholarly writing to spread the typographic design culture. Besides these things, he worked as a photographer: and painter’. He also participated in the fa- 
mous Rencontres de Lure, held in the French Haute Provence, from their beginning until the 1970s. it was here that he presented his own type classification, which was 
widely acclaimed’. Then, in 1975, after four decades, Novarese left Nebiolo in an embittered state of mind, since in a process of industrial reconversion (due to the in- 
ternational crisis but mainly to the lack of technological renewal), Nebiolo had eliminated his type foundry department, wiping out a heritage of ideas, achievements, 
and equipment’. During the second half of the 1970s, Novarese entered into a new phase in which he is currently living, as free-lance typeface designer’, a shy yet se- 


vere master. 


Information on Novarese’s Iife and works reflect many sources. including our conversations with him in Turin 
and research in his office: some aspects. such as typeface chronology/data. still need further investigation 

2 After World War II, Novarese in his turn taught typography design aesthetics from 1948 until 1957 in the same 
6.8. Paravia school in Turin. One of the few Italian specialized periodicals (besides 1! Risorgimento grafico. Cam 
po Grafico, Linea Grafica. Imago. Pogina. Grafica). the Piemonte Grafico magazine started in Turin in 1911. di 
rected after 1934 by G. da Milano and was reborn under the name of Graphicus 

After arduous property problems, the Turinese Progresso grafico association (a rarity in Italy: an “association for 
improvements in the graphic arts") acquired Graphicus in 1957, making | perhaps the most significant graphic 
magazine in the country at that time, with savoury and inventive covers. designed by Aldo Novarese and Giovann! 
Brunazzi 

3 Since the nineteenth century. the Nebiolo company of Turin had been the main (and only international) Italian 
type foundry: it now no longer operates in this field. Alessandro Butti (1893-1959) headed the Nebiolo Artistic 
Studio from the 1930s on. His first typefaces were under the direction of Raffaello Bertieri. who had a leading 
role in the Italian publishing scene from the beginning of the twentieth century on, Until 1941, Bertiert edited I/ 
Risorgimento Grafico (Milano). a very influential and traditionalist Italian magazine on the printing arts, Besides 
‘owning the Istituto Grafico Bertieri, starting in 1919, Bertieri was also director of the Umanitaria Publishing 
School in Milan, He was succeeded after World War II by Albe Steiner (helped in the 1960s by Bob Noorda, Mas: 
simo Vignelli, Michele Provinciall, Pino Tovaglia. AG Fronzoni), In 1911, Nebiolo released Bertier's Inkunabula 
typeface, based on the fifteenth century Erhard Ratdolt face, adopted for his magazine. On his part, Butti is credit 
ed with many Nebiolo typefaces. some in partnership with Novarese. including: Paganini (1928). under Bertier's 
direction: Quirinus (1939), a display face similar to Corvinus (1929-34) by Imre Reiner: Landi Echo (1939) 
an inline variation on the Egyptian Weir (1931) by Hans Wagner. licensed to Nebiolo: Hasrile (1942). a con 
densed lineale: Athenaeum (1945); Normandia (1946-49). in the nineteenth century fat Normand tradition: 
Rondine (1948), a script; Augustea (1951). a beautiful set of inscriprional capitals: Fluidum (1951). a script: 
the Microgramma (1952) titling square capitals. designed for very small point sizes; Cicogna (19542). 2 quill 
pen‘like script: Juliet (1954.55). a late formal script 

4 It is worth noting that Armando Testa. the founder of the famous Italian advertising agency. began his career in 
the Nebiolo typesetting department. where he worked with Novarese. 

5 In his work. Novarese often made use of his own photographic portfolio, which showed journey fragments and 
sensible shots of architectural and human environments. and also the pure images of an ever curious eye, On the 
technical side. his typeface design process has always involved a lot of repro work 

& Novarese 1s very involved in his amateur painting (mainly figurative: nudes. woods. village life. sometimes with 
abstract, informal trends): in his opinion. this is the “other side” of his creativity. He has shown this work in many 
exhibitions and has a large collection of review clippings in his records, “By painting, Novarese runs away.” says his 
official biography. “and very often rediscovers himself.~ 

7 In 1953. Maximilien Vox and two friends of his went on an intellectual retreat in a small village. Lurs-en 
Provence (France). This was the origin of the Rencontres de Lure (the name of the nearest mountain). which be. 
gan in 1955, and led to the association Les Compagnons de Lure in 1957. These highly successful meetings, held 
in the last weeks of August, have been perhaps the liveliest and most original manifestations of the European ty. 
pographical. publishing. and related arts culture for two decades, especially at the beginning. During the Ren 
Contres, major contemporary type designers (notably. Excoffon, Frutiger. Mendoza. Lubalin. according to Nov. 
arese's remembrance) also showed and criticized new typefaces. with 4 mutual gentleman's agreement fo protect 
their latest creations. In the still-noteasy field of a widely ~ if not Universally ~ accepted type taxonomy (even a 
simple linguistic comparison of the nomenclature gives odd and somewhat contradictory results). it has to be re- 
marked that the Vox classification (9 families), published in 1954. was presented and refined at the first Lure 
Rencontres by Vox. president of the association (Vox was later succeeded by Roger Excoffon). The Vox classifica: 
tion was improved and adopted at the Verona congress of 1962 by the ATYPLL (the Association TYPogrophique 
Internationale, founded in Lausanne [Switzerland] by Charles Peignot of the Deberny and Peignot Foundry in 
1957). as the Vox-ATYPL. classification (enlarged to 11 families). In 1957. Novarese presented his own clas 
sification (10 families) in a beautiful and very rare color booklet. 1! caratrere, published by the Progresso grafico 
association. His classification had a wide influence: Lapidori (Inscriptional. as Augustea). Medievali (truly Gothic 
‘as Fraktura), Veneziani (which includes Humanist. formerly Venetian, as Centaur. and Garalde. formerly Old Face. 
{25 Garamond), Transizionali (Transitional. as Baskerville), Bodoniani (Didone. formerly Modern Face. as Bo 
doni). Scritti (Script, as Mistral). Ornatt (Graphic, as Cartoon). Egiziani (Egyptian or Slab serif, as Rockwell), Lin 
ari (Lineale. formerly Sans Serif, as Futura) and Fantasie (Fancy. as Ritmo). 

= At his own initiative and cost, Novarese saved part of the Nebiolo archives from destruction, He keeps these with 


his own large personal collection. 
5 His main commissions have been for Agta. Berthold, Hoes, ITC, Mecanorma, Photo Typositor. Reber. Tygra. Visual 
Graphics, Significantly, the 1992.93 Apple Font Pack. in its offering of 35 fonts in TrueType format, includes a 
mature Novaresian italic, Nadianne, originally released by Agta. Many digital foundries include his fonts, frequently 
under different names to elude copyrights 
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The Many Faces of a Master of Type 


Even only in quantitative terms, Novarese's contribution to contemporary typographic design is extraordinary: more than 100 fonts, or about 300 weights in all - 
not merely studies, sketches or rough ideas, but complete typeface families, which are or have been sold in foundry catalogues |°. The impressive chronological se- 
quence of about 30 typefaces (in about 100 weights) he designed for Nebiolo, from the 1940s to the 1970s, and the more than 70 others (in about 200 weights) that he 


worked out from the mid-70s on speak for themselves - but must also be seen in relation to contemporary type history |'. 


Novarese’s work at Nebiolo began in 1936 and continued for a tong time under the direction of Butti'’. in the second half of the 1930s, Nebiolo Foundry released 
three interesting typefaces: in 1935, the unique Neon! by Da Milano!+; in 1937, Resolut'> by Briinnel; in 1939, Landi Echo!» by Butti, a conceptually exquisite inline vari- 
ation on Welt. Another variation on Welt is one of the first faces by Novarese: Landi Linear|’, reteased in 1943. in the 1940s, after the Efruria twins!" and the Ex- 


press, came the Normandia family, with Butti2», and the Athenaeum initials:'. The 1950s open with the Fontanesi rococé:: and the lower-case impressive anach- 


ronism, Nova Augustea*'; then came the successful Egyptian Egizio (1953-57) in the company of three scripts: Cigno”', Juliet?*, Ritmo. 
in the second half of the 1950s, the Garaldus family’ classic found its symmetry in the contemporary Recfa family”, the italian answer to the Swiss lineale type 
storm in the second half of the twentieth century (Miedinger’s Helvetica and Frutiger’s Univers). At the beginning of the 1960s, after Estro* and Exempla’, the Eu- 


rostile family! (albeit much maligned) achieved the high goal of being a Zeit-Geist typeface, while the unreleased Patrizia’: illustrates Novarese's reserved flair. 


es: Forma»? and 


Crossing the midpoint of the 1960s, Novarese tried in 1966 to repeat the double move he made in the 1950s (Garafdus/Recta), with two new type fami 


0 Novarese is still developing new typefaces ~ many more than 10, at the moment 
14 It 4s not possible to fully develop here any visual/analytical comparison of his fonts and letter forms. which 
would require a lot of space to be effective: thus, we will confine ourselves to some suggestions. 

12 This very difficult, in some cases, to separate the contributions of the two. 

15 Neon 1s a display lineale of capitals (. f. m. n. u letters have lowercase design. all the others upper-case) 

with a very peculiar feature, since unseen, in terms of optical corrections at the change of size: as the size in 

creases, the wheight sensibly condenses and narrows — letters lengthen, in simpler words. Neon seems to answer 
directly Paul Valéry’s (somewhat obvious) observations on the Role du caractére. in his Aphorismes: “Sa figure, ses 
pleins et ses déliés doivent dépendre da sa grosseur. Je me permets de penser que c'est une erreur que de re 

produire les mémes figures 3 des échelles différentes.” 

14 Other typefaces by Da Milano from the Nebiolo Foundry include: Velra. an informal script close to Signal. by W. 
Wege and Razionale, a titling lineale negative on 9 squared background (1935) 

'5 Resolut is an original mix of lineale, fat and stencil faces 

16 The Echo design joins, discloses and so infuses with esprit raising the historical question of modern type design 

It overlaps an oblique light (white) on the original Epyptian face by Wagner (black background) asking: what 
Jinks Roman and italic? 

17 Landi Linear is an outline with black horizontal fill. top and down. which suggests an early fascination Nov 

arese had for the typefaces that Cassandre (the French-naturalized. Ukrainian born Adolphe Jean-Marie Mouron. 

the most influential poster artist of his time) designed for the Deberny and Peignot Foundry: in this case, the Acier 
Noir (1936). 

1" Yetulonia and Populonia (1940-42). condensed lineales. 

19 Express (1940-43) isa stencil, very like the Stencil by R, Hunter Middleton (1938) 

20 The Normandia family (1946-49). a Bodonian Normande. was completed with an elongated (1952). by Nov 

arese. 

21 The Initials (1947), complementing the Athenaeum by Butti (1945). 1s a set of beautifully decorated water 
marks (now in the Agfa collection of PostScript fonts. where some of the other Nebiolo types can be found) 

22 Fontanesi fantasy (1951-54) seems a hypertrophic. drawing-room reinterpretation of Fry's Ornamented by 
Richard Austin (1796): there is also a first version and the Rhodesian variation which 1s unreleased. 

25 In 1951 Butti designed the Augustea, a beautiful lapidary inspired by the Augustan Age (1 BC); these were in 

scriptional capitals. Novarese later completed the set (redesignated as Nova Augustea) with the lower-case. which 
is unique of its kind. Whereas Greek letters were aligned along an imaginary line. running on the centerline of the 
letter, Roman epigraphic letters rested on their baseline. enhanced by the chisel ~serifs’ used for alignment and 
proper finishing. Novarese’s lower-case serifs display awareness of this epigraphic chisel, which made the carved 
Roman letters a proper archigraphia, The ancient world’s urban life was studded with inscriptions everywhere: on 
buildings and walls and any kind of surface, Moreover. while the Latin upper-case alphabet reached its perlect 
form in the Augustan Age. the lower-case set had to wait till the Renaissance. The former results from the evolu 

tion of the Phoenician/Greek letter system (essentially epigraphy. hand that carves the stone, as far as we com 

monly perceive}: the latter from the Carolingian writing (essentially calligraphy, hand that leaves “nice marks” on 
paper) — the italic being a problem apart. To match these two genealogies Was the task of the fourteenth and fif 

teenth century Italian proto-typographers. Instead. Novarese’s challenge was to anachronistically complete the Au 

gustan inscriptional, as if he were chiseling in those days. It is important to be aware that the basic alphabet set 
(significantly known 3s Latin) of Western civilization stratigraphically bears three sediments: the Roman monu 

mental capitals upper-case set (the only set they used. perfectly unified and made consistent for centuries all over 
the Roman empire. as in a ideal corporate image): the Carolingian lower-case set, which “uselessly” doubled the 
letters (in the alphabet. there are two a's. two b’s — have you ever noticed?): and the Arabic (in its origins. In 

dian) figures set. much better than the previous. unspecialized set of lerters 

2« A formal script called Cigno (Swan) (1954). 10 be commercially coupled with Cicogna (Stork) by Butth 

Juliet (1954-55) 4s a light formal script, created with But 

26 Ritmo (1955) isa fancy lineale, squore-ipped and pen like. with 2 Gothic spirit 

27 A forgotten type. the Garaldus family (1956-f) expresses perfectly the Novaresian ideo of Veneziani. It's per 
haps the only one that fully responds to the Vox Garalde typology: Garamond ~ Alde (Aldus: in French, Manutius) 

It should be compared to Sabon, the famous typeface (out of a few) that Jan Tschichold designed (1964 4f) 

28 Novarese designed 29 weights for the Recta family (1958-63). including Greek and Cyriflic. Thanks to the skill 
of the Studio Artistico, the commercial strategy of Nebiolo was always able 10 respond quickly to the market's 
changing tastes. 

25 An Egyptian script, Estro (1961) was a favorite type for the Western Spaghetti film lettering 

10 Exempla (1961) 15 a Bodonian (moderate) fancy of great interest 

31 As in the case of Augustea/Nova Augustea, Novarese completed the Microgramma upper-case he developed 
with Buti (1952) for microtitlings. Ten years later. he designed a lowercase and renamed it all Eurostile 
(1961-62). a well'tempered. square shaped, architectural lineale. 

82 The Unreleased Patrizia. an ~inscriptional lineale” in Novarese’s words. while having @ more glyphic roughness, 
shows a deep affinity with Optima (1958), 2 contemporary calligraphiclineale family, by Hermann Zapf. The re 
eased Patrizia, a script. was Novarese’s first type for Haas, 

33 Forma lineale (8 weights) was another Nebiolo attempt to fight the Swiss (style and, consequentely. type) su 
premacy in Milan‘centered Italian graphic design. with more subtle promotional tactics. It resulted in what seems 
the not very useful involvement of a graphic designer team (Franco Grignani. Giancarlo Tliprandi, Bruno Munari 
Tho Negri. Till Neuburg, Luigi Oriani. Pino Tovaglia) coordinated by Novarese, who finally carried out the design. 
The Forma letter strokes slightly thicken towards their end. to improve legibility and reproducibility, applying an. 
Opnimatike approach to “humanize” Swiss lineale shapes 
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Magister**; during the same year, his interpretative sensitivity to history was confirmed by Oscars. Shortly following this (after Lambert's Compacta clone repre- 


sented by Metropol in 1967), the Elite exhibited his ease with modern scripts. 


Opening the 1970s, Fenice*, in one way, truly represented a re-birth. And, even if the story with Nebiolo was soon to conclude, Novarese’s types before his de- 
parture from there are nevertheless of interest. in 1971, Stop +” (still popular today) successfully hit the mark; in 1974, the Egyptian Dattilo, his last creature for Neb- 
iolo, ended his four decades of dedication with an ironic typewriter flavour. in the latter half of the 1970s, a new era of creativity as a free-lancer began for Nov- 
arese and still continues today. Since the late 1970s, he has designed dozens of new typefaces, many initially for dry-transfer. 

it is impossible and pointless for this article to track his work step-by-step during these last two decades. Thus, we're forced to simply note only three major new 
typefaces: Mixage, an elegant lineale (1977) for Haas; Symbol, another distinguished lineate (1982) for ITC; and, just preceding this, the typeface that made his name 


familiar to everyone, a masterwork of the 1970s: the Novarese** transitional family (1978) for iTC. 


Some Remarks on the Western Tradition: the Mean Means 


The historical type inventory we inherited grew for centuries as a means of “artificial writing,” in a tong, stable, technological environment: the “Gutenberg shop.” 
it both accommodated the knowledge of generations of punch-designers»’ and represented the selective/adaptive answer to changing social mentalities ‘”. To know and 
to master, through copying, this heritage, has for centuries been the only training and it is probably still the basis. People who do not remember the past, pointed out 
the American George Santayana, are condemned to always repeat it; and the British Arthur Eric Rowton Gill expressed an opinion to which we would like to subscribe 
today, stating: “Lettering is a precise art and strictly subject to tradition. The New Art notion that you can make letters of whatever shape you like is as foolish as the 
notion that you can make houses of any shape you like. You can’t, unless you live all by yourself on a desert istand”+!. 

it should be clear that in the applied arts, innovation is not an unceasing hunt for heterodox, unseen things from desert islands; it is not merely an image surgery 


soliciting the senses, or a tension tickling the nerves. The idea of seeking the new for the sake of being “different’ 


S nonsensical, resul 


ing from the prevailing con- 
temporary “market and good: 


deology. True innovation is one that is rightly ‘2 able to link the adaptative history embodied in any artifact+> with the changes of pro- 
duction means/tools, whenever they occur. it implies a consequent shift in the conceptual and ideative processes, historically slower to change, forced between the 
common mentality stream and the randomness of individual eventualities. The challenge of any era seems to be how to find answers from the past. it keeps sound 
knowledge (both cultural and technical) in view and couples the mind instrument with new tools, transforming the ideas without fosing this knowledge. Only by trying 
to discover the artifact mutations implied in and consistent with the change of means/tools may a truly creative new power be effective. This is a problem that type 


design is currently facing again. 


in the second half of our century, twice, in a dramatically accelerated sequence, the tools and the media in which the “pages” (and 
typefaces) were displayed and prepared (before actual printing) have radically changed. First, a hundred years ago, industry led the lyno/mono-typesetting machines 
of the first great printing revolution after Gutenberg to the proprietary, dedicated photosetting units, which forced the printing “plates” preparation process into be- 
coming a technical performance. Later, industry created the present deflagration of DTP systems, which forced the photosetting units into becoming a “service.” A 
kind of Kelvin zeroing degree process changed “hot” type to “cold” type, then to the “virtual” type of today. Heavily summarizing this process, the “type,” at the first 


step, was for centuries something three-dimensional and heavy“; at the second step, it was nearly two- 


ensional and not heavy 45; now, it is simply light‘. in this 


4 Magister is an elegant Novaresian interpretation of transitional, with a large x-height. 

35 Oscar is a pen script. Novarese’s intention here was to recall the semi-uncial writings of the eighth century. 

% Fenice, a didone for Berthold with 9 compact contemporary appeal and peculiar “hooks,” was released after 
the mid 1970s by ITC and widely used in the USA in the 80s, Its popularity continues to grow and it is reaching 
Europe on the rebound. 

¥ The “ugly” linear fancy Stop selects the essential parts of the letters and embodies their main characteristics: it 
had (and still has) an extraordinary success as a logo and trademark font. This is demonstrated by the logo of the 
Linotype Library and a large number (including the Adobe logo. which reveals Stop suggestions) of other ex- 
amples. everywhere. Novarese’s source of inspiration, however. was not computer or men-on-the-maon aesthetics 
Stop is 2 silent but evident homage to the first Cassandre type. Bifur (1929) 

3» Novarese is a typical example of contemporary transitional style. with slightly curved serifs. The upper-case re 
‘alls the classical Augustan inscriptional and the lower-case has Humanistic accents. Following the Aldine tradition, 
the italic’s upper-case 1s shorter than the upper-case of the Roman set, while the lower-case is truly a chancellory 
italic. Formally nearer to hand calligraphy than the Roman (in Italian: rondo, “round”). the first stalic (in Italian 
corsivo. something “apt-to-run”) was originally designed by Francesco Griffo, the irascible Aldine punch-cutter. as 
an independent lower case face. to be used instead of Roman (borrowing its upper-case). because of its yield and 
economy on the page. Moreover. Aldus Manutius conceived the italic expressly for a new book format. the in 
octavo, ie. the pocket editions he invented (1501) in Venice, the cradle of modern type design 

2% Le. the subsequent type form mutations. including refinements as optical corrections. answering both improved 
tools and media, and more demanding communication needs. 

49 Le,, to the fluctuating values in socio-cultural history, including the taste. 

41 On the intimate link between type and construction. Henri Focillon wrote: “Nul art n'est plus voisin de 
Varchitecture que la typographie” 

«= Le. preparing further steps in this process, moving ahead. It is not idle to note. albeit en passant. that the hu 
man community differs from all other living species. in being able to produce artifacts/objects. intended both for 


natural transformation/appropriation (1.e.. the function/use). and memory storage/transferral (1.¢.. the repre 
sentation/communication). in a process of projection/amplification of the body/mind capabilities. In fact. each 
artifact shares. and often tends to hide, this double nature (function/communication) in its own peculiar con 
formation. ‘Writing’ is an extreme case of artifact and a perfect example of prosthesis. Overcoming the immediate 
communication/exchange needs implied by the solidification/visualization of the speech into sign systems. writing 
hhas been the tool transforming cultures into civilizations. “Con j vari accozzamenti di venti caratteruzzi,” wrote Gal 
‘leo Galilei, the founder of modern science methods, “sopra una carta.” For other perspectives on this. there are 
some contemporary philosophical approaches, such as the eraphematic (1.J. Gelb) and the grammatologic (J 
Derrida). For some fundamental topics of this paragraph. I'm deeply indebted to the first chapter of Giovanni An: 
ceschi, Monogrammi e figure. Teorie e storie della progettazione di artefatti comunicativi, La casa Usher. Firenze 
Milano 1981 

1 Tis evolution /transformation. mostly invisible to and ignored by the common user. 

+ Lead alloy items. to be cast individually and then set together, whose punches had been superbly developed 
‘and perfected for centuries by subtle corrections at different sizes 

45 A photographic medium. to be exposed and developed. where the technological translation of punches was of 
ten unsatisfactory because it adopted only one shape for all sizes 

4» Phosphorescent pixels on a CRT. to be activated by an electronic beam. 
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way, from a theoretical point of view, the very basis of centuries of type design has been overturned. The letter forms of our “artificial writing” 1” are an extremely 
large branch of the “natural writing” tree of Western civilization ‘". Natural writing, on its own, claims elastic copies of the letter models and implies factual connec- 
tions between letters in words, often aiming at a wider mutual interconnection. But artificial writing compels rigid copies of the letter models and implies only per 
ceptive connections between letters in words, by grouping proximity. in other words, calligraphy (natural writing par excellence) is based on a traced continuity, re~ 


vealing a figurative trend; typography (artificial writing, since Gutenberg) is based on a printed separation, revealing the monogrammatic nature of the artifact 


“type.” The Copernican revolution of “virtual writing” today argues all this; it's now up to the designers to fully understand the implications of their new tool/medium. 


“Virtual writing” promises many things. First, the astonishing improvement of font formats (given the supremacy of object-oriented mathematical descriptions) may 


help to rescue the ancients’ knowledge of optical corrections. Then, the disappearance of the non-metric measure units nightmare+’. “Virtual writing” also permits, or 


at least suggests, a rethinking of our alphabet forms (will they still be named typefaces?) and the appearance of our “artificial writing” in a very different way. This 


is because “virtual writing” does not force letter separation or strictly dictate the monogrammatic principle only; it may also allow a new polygrammatic or even fig- 


urative hybridization (whose meaning has to be discovered by trial, of course). instead of carrying on the nauseating fake Bauhaus tricky games of Sans-Serifs Sans- 


Sens, or with the lately late pseudo-Dada, unreadable, fancy provocations only (do you still like this toy, children?), we should come to the sober realization that after 
centuries (and now with an extremely empowered design control), the type designers are once again the owners of their production means and artifacts. And as with 
the Humanist proto-typographers, will the digital typographers’ efforts lead to a renaissance? 

But to return to Novarese, once we have ascertained (even if not exhaustively here) his historical and lasting contribution to type design, what does he actually 
mean to the designers today? Perhaps in his work there is something that addresses the efforts to understand where design is going. Something that seems like a de- 
tail has to be seen, instead, as revealing evidence of Novarese’s peculiar and really “modern” *’ approach. He doesn’t save (except by chance) roughs, sketches or 
studies of his faces; nor is he at all interested in his preparatory drawings. To him, only the moulded type, the printed matter, i.e. the result, not the process*! merits 
attention. in this way, indeed, he keeps protected the secrets of a hard apprenticeship and a long craftsmanship, which don’t need to be exhibited for the superficial 
satisfaction of layman curiosity. in any case, the layman usually has neither the need nor the means to understand what he is seeing. At the same time, this severe 


attitude in Novarese, free from any nostalgic concession or emotional indulgence, free from any self-contemplative or pseudo-artistical thrill, points to one ethical 


choice in the confused self-hedonism and fake moralistic calls-to-order of many designers to-day. Applied art design might answer deeply rooted and everlasting hu- 


man needs, both social and individual, both objective/communicational and subjective/aesthetical. if it avoids the narcissistic weakness of show business and tries in 
real (necessarily different) issues the artist's strength, aptness, and fitness. in other terms, this means giving up the search for unlikely theoretical justifications, 
trusts, anti-critical certainties, and ways of disclaiming the use of the brain and instead chattering and chattering and chattering. This all points to a provisional 


conclusion. Type design, by itself, is only a craft, is merely a trade, whose tradition has to be deeply tracked, because it has to be faithfully betrayed 52. 


© Printed with ink on paper. thanks to “machine” devices. 
4# Tracing alphabetical signs, on many media, with different tools. guided by the “hand” device 

49 Continental Didot point. 1 point-0.376 mm. 12 points-L cicero: Anglo-American point. 1 point-0.351 mm. 12 
points:! pica 

59 Modern. in the historical, nat stylistic (in itself. much too vague) meaning: ie.. the age in which we are stil liv 
{ng as contemporaries. which began in the fourteenth century. It is now in its twilight. under progressively heavier 
function/production/market notions (as 2 consequence of the nineteenth century Industrial Revolution), and 
everincreasing time acceleration and space-shrinking conditions. What's to come js still unknown and is a boring 
Useless question. except for “post™ism pamphleteers and the gutter press 

51. In his methodology, Novarese normally begins by drawing the Roman “H” and “0.” which for him decide all of 
the alphabet proportions and shapes. Checking the first design in 12 Didot points. optical corrections are then ap 
plied where needed to various sizes. He claims the need for special feelings in the case of italics, which he regards 
a5 type of a particular female, and sensitive nature, Working on a large and high white table at 30 degrees. (as in 
a kind of medieval Seriptorium). he free-hand draws with pencils, then uses ink and nib pen to define and fill the 
shapes. After this, he develops the complete design, intensely helped by repro checks. The few surviving original 
page layouts that he made for type leaflets or logos show an exceptional brush mastery, which fools expert eyes 
into thinking they're printed, as even the thinner lines are razor-sharp. Novarese explains that final checking at 
Nebiolo was easily made by comparison, overlapping proofs printed on tissue paper to his originals 

Traditio. the Latin word (origin of the English “tradition”). is derived from “tradere™ (trans-dare). to deliver 
(in the course of time}. but is also closely related to “traditor.” one who betrays. The Romans were fully aware of 
this linguistic ambiguity, which they fully accepted as a given: only the betrayal may accomplish the tradition, and 
vice-versa 
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